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YouR TWO VITAL NEEDS NOW— 





Nerve Reserves 
and Restorative Sleep ! 


BEFORE 


liagram, based on scientific s g 
shows the disturbed nature of sleep when 


‘O line’ was not taken at bedtime 
































This diagram shows that sleep was 
much ore restful when ‘ Ovaltine’ 
as taken before going to bed. 


Price 6d 














A 3-year series of scientific tests on sleep demonstrated that ‘ Ovaltine,’ taken 
regularly at bedtime, cut down tossing and turning and gave a feeling of being 


“ better rested 


in the morning. Many other tests have proved the exceptional 


nerve-restoring properties of ‘Ovaltine.’ It is entirely free from drugs. 


HERE are two outstanding advantages of 

‘ Ovaltine * which are of vital importance to 
you now:— 

1. ‘ Ovaltine’ possesses special properties 

which make it the best bedtime beverage 

for ensuring natural, restorative sleep. 


2. ‘Ovaltine’ contains an _ unequalled 
wealth of nerve-building nutriment. 


Under the present conditions of abnormal nerve- 
strain “Ovaltine’ should be your constant stand- 
by It is supremely rich in lecithin—a_ vital 
nerve-building element derived from the new-laid 
eges used in its manufacture. No nerve food is 
complete without lecithin. 


‘Ovaltine’ is a complete food which, by itself, 
will sustain strength and stamina over prolonged 
periods. It can be eaten dry if desired. 
But be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine.” Although imitations 
are made to look like “ Ovaltine’ there are very 
important differences. 
‘Ovaltine’ does not contain any 
Household Sugar. Furthermore it 
does not contain Starch. Nor does it 
contain a large percentage of Cocoa. 
In these days you must get the best possible 
value for the money you spend. That is why you 
should insist on * Ovaltine.’ It stands alone for 
quality, value and economy. 


rit aaicis (YVALTINE 


and note the Difference 
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THE’ TOBACCO FUND 
Jor the MEN AT THE FRONT 


has been organised by 


‘THE Ov E R-SEAS LEA 


y Royal Charter 


AGUE 


ated by 





The Tobacco Fund has the full appro\ al ot the War Office and the 
Air Ministry, and the Right Hon. Leslie Hore-Belisha, Secre tary of 
State for War, has written in reference to the Fund: — 


“Believe me, from my personal knowledge, there is nothing more 
appreciated at the Front than a good supply of cigarettes.” 


His MAJESTY THE KING has graciously sent a contribution to 
the Fund to provide 25,000 cigarettes for the men at the | 


Front. 


° 





°° 





ad 


~ ‘ Y ~ Y “ 7 aD 
{ACH SHILLING CONTRIBUTED 
-ROVIDES FIFTY CIGARETTES 
] \ ) ‘ S " ‘ ( 4 JA . S 
la Reph Postcard addressed to each Donor 
Fund provides a Duty-Free Parcel of 50 Cigarettes, of fine 
the Front : and in each Parcel is enclosed a 'y-addressed to 
each Donor—on which the Airmen can send their acknowledgment 


and thanks. In the millions of such postcards from the Front were returned to 
the donors. Many of them are still treasured to-day. 


Each shilling contrib 


quality, for 


uted to the 
aman < Postcard read 
Soldiers and easily 


last war, 


Donations to the Fun 
1,000 cigarettes to the 


from Overseas. Each £1 
and their need for smokes is argent. 


d are particularly welcome 


fighting men 


sterling sends 
Further, Official Collecting Lists for the Fund for contributions of a shilling and upwards are 
issued to responsible people. If you would care to act 
friends, please write for a Collecting List—and kindly 
or solicitors. 


as Collector amongst relatives and 
mention the name of your bank 


Denations d requests for Collectine Lists should ti 
Sir Evelyn Wrench 

R-SEAS LEAGUE TOBACCO 

HOUSE - ST. ] L1MES’S - LONDON 


THE OVE FUND 


S.W.1 


OVER SEAS 
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HILE the past week has shown no substantial change 

in either the military or the diplomatic situation what 
developments there have been are uniformly to Germany’s 
disadvantage. By any reckoning Herr Hitler’s speech was 
a liability to her, as its reception throughout the world— 
except in Russia and, superficially, in Italy—showed, and 
M. Daladier’s was an asset to the Allies ; Mr. Chamberlain 
has not yet spoken as this is written. Russia’s bloodless assault 
on the Baltic States marks a complete surrender by Germany 
of the whole Eastern Baltic, and the trade agreement between 
Britain and Russia, announced on Wednesday, while of 
limited importance in itself, is obviously significant as indi- 
cating that in promising economic help to Germany Russia— 
perfectly willing, like any neutral, to sell to both sides—is 
merely concluding an unemotional business deal without 
political implications. On the Western Front nothing has 
happened except that the Germans have failed to secure the 
prisoners they so urgently need for intelligence purposes. On 
sea our losses from submarine attack, which in the first week 
of the war were 65,000 tons, have tapered steadily down to 
5809 tons for the period of sixteen days from September 
24th to October 11th. In the latter period we secured 13,615 
of German tonnage—meaning, presumably, the liner ‘ Cap 
Norte,’ which was at large somewhere in South American 
waters. 
























M. Daladier’s ‘‘ No ”’ 

The decision that Herr Hitler should get his first answer 
from M. Daladier rather than from Mr. Chamberlain was 
well-advised. The whole of German propaganda has been 
directed against Great Britain, and, quite apart from the 
patent and crude attempt to separate France and Britain, 
the illusion that France has no real heart for war seems to 
have taken a genuine hold on the German people. It 
cannot have survived the French Prime Minister’s speech, 
which was a model of what such an utterance should be. 















NEWS OF THE WEEK 


It was firm where firmness was needed, and conciliatory 
where that note was called for. Nothing could have been 
better than the passage in which M. Daladier credited the 
German soldier in the trenches with the reflection, “My 
Government protested against the Treaty of Versailles in 
the name of the right of the peoples to self-determination : 
but it has seized Vienna and Austria, Prague and Czecho- 
Slovakia, Warsaw and Poland.” The bitterness of the 
speech delivered by Herr Hitler in Berlin a few hours earlier 
revealed his recognition of the final failure of his technique 
of conquest without battle. M. Daladier’s declarat‘on that 
“we are fighting, and will go on fighting, to obta‘n a final 
guarantee of security ” is the final revelation to Germany of 
the prospect which her Leader’s policy has opened up. To 
a population schooled successfully to believe there would 
be no war in the West the disillusionment must be pro- 
found—as the intensity of the “ peace-drive ” indicates. 


War in the Air 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s review of the work of the Air Force 
serves to remind us of the incessant activity which is the all- 
important background to such occasional feats as the raid on 
Wilhelmshaven or the flight over Berlin. We have to think 
not only of reconnaissance flights far into Germany, of work 
in conjunction with the French forces in photographing the 
Siegfried line, of spectacular engagements, but also of the 
routine work of the Coastal Command in the search for 
submarines or the protection of convoys, and of the perpetual 
watchfulness of the Fighter Command at home ready at any 
moment to engage raiders. Sir Kingsley Wood necessarily 
spoke with more reticence of the production of aircraft, but 
it is clear that though time must still elapse before we have 
actually more craft in service than Germany, our latest 
aeroplanes are better than hers, and our already high and 
rapidly increasing rate of production is such that ultimate 
superiority even in numbers is certain. The schemes for 
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Dominion co-operation are reassuring. The plan for com- 
pleting the training of pilots in schools in Canada and on a 
smaller scale in Australia is a new, imaginative and highly 
promising development, which, while it will produce a 
large, steady supply of pilots for Europe, will at the same 
time equip the Dominions themselves with powerful air- 
forces for their own protection. 


Warships versus Aeroplanes 

The Air Force has to work here with the Army, there 
with the Navy, and sometimes independently. It has tasks 
to perform which have scarcely been put to the test before 
this war. In one sphere in particular its functions were 
problematical. It was known from the war in Spain that 
in certain circumstances it can damage ships and ports— 
but can aircraft be successfully used against ships-of-war, 
and especially. capital ships? Up to now there has only 
been one occasion on which they have been so used with 
success—in the early brilliant raid on Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel, where at least one effective direct hit was registered 
upon a German batttleship. This feat has not been success- 
fully repeated by our own acroplanes, and the German acro- 
plane attacks on British warships have been complete failures. 
Aeroplanes attacking capital ships can seldom fly low without 
courting certain destruction. If they fly very high, their 
target is relatively small and hard to hit; nothing but a 
direct hit will have any effect on a battleship, but a few 
splinters from the barrage of shells which the ship can direct 
at an acroplane may be cnough to destroy it. There is not 
sufhcient data available yet for any dogmatic conclusions, 
but nothing that has happened so far justifies alarmist views 
about the danger of air-attacks on our warships or convoys. 


Britain’s Land Forces 

It was proper that little should be said about the British 
Expeditionary Force to France until the operation of trans- 
porting our first contingents was completed. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha in the House of Commons was able to draw the 
veil from this now acc »mplished fact—the transportation 
of the first 158,000 men to France and their arrival at the 
fighting position allotted them. The strength of this force 
cannot be judged by its numbers alone. It is mechanised 
as no British army has ever been before, and such is the 
machine power to be operated that only 20 per cent. of 
these troops are infantrymen. This force demands 25,000 
vehicles (including tanks), or one to every six men. It is 
probable that this advance force of the British Army is, for 
its numbers, the most efficient in respect of training and 
equipment of any body of soldiers in the world. On the 
other hand it is well that our Allies should understand the 
nature of our contribution to the war on land in numbers 
as well as machines. This country already has at the dis- 
posal of the Army, including Territorials, Reservists and 
Militia, about a million men. If to these we add the large 
numbers of men serving in the Navy and the Air Force, it 
will be seen that, though many men still await their calling- 
up orders, our contribution in men alone is already 
formidable. 


Russia and the Baltic 

Germany to her cost has taught Russia the way to win 
“ bloodless victories.” Poland as a separate country having 
disappeared, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have fallen casy 
victims, and through the new treaties of mutual assistance 
become virtually dependencies of Russia, enjoying their own 
form of government and their social systems just so long 
as Russia may be disposed to tolerate them. The islands 
which guard the entrance to the Gulf of Finland become 
fortified posts, Russia is to have military and air-bases on 
their territory—for protection against mo conceivable 
adversary but Germany—and Estonia provides special facili- 
ties for the transport of Soviet goods to the Baltic. Russia 
thus secures predominance in the eastern Baltic at the 
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expense of Germany. Hitler’s cruel invitation to the Lay: 
Germans to submit to mass-emigration to Germany has lef 
them only the pitiable alternatives of migrating from Lay 
or remaining at the mercy of the Russians. But here 
small matters to Hitler and Stalin. The former js saving bi 
face in regard to German minorities, the latter is in poe. 
tion to carry Bolshevism to the doors of Germany. So fa: 
however, it is not yet proved that Russia intends to interfer 
with the internal governments of the three Baltic States » 
impose the Bolshevik system upon them. The treaties « 
drawn up and signed leave them internal self-cetermination 
But Russia can do as she pleases. She can leave ther 
self-government or she can absorb them. 













The Demands on Finland 


The result of the negotiations between Finland and 
M. Stalin are not known as we go to press, but they yj 
evidently not run as smooth a course as the discussion 
with, or the dictation to, the Baltic States inevitably dig 
Finland is not a Baltic State. Her affinities are much mop 
with Scandinavia, and she is a regular member of the gToup 
of Oslo Powers. Her long common fronticr with Swede 
gives that country an acute interest in the prospect of th 
penetration of Finland by Bolshevism, and the report 
Russian demand for rights on the Aaland Islands has caused 
intelligible alarm at Stockholm, whose security would 
immediately imperilled by the occupation by a hostile Powe 
of a base not twenty minutes by air from the Swedish coay 
It is stated that Sweden has let it be known that in th 
event of a Russo-Finnish conflict she “ could not remaip 
indifferent,” and if she were drawn in Norway pretty cer. 
tainly would be too. It is hard to think that Finland, with 
a population of less than 4,000,000, could resist a serious 
Russian attack. On the other hand, Russia, like Germany 
prefers bloodless victories, and she may decide in the ené 
that her grip on the three Baltic States is sufficient to const- 
tute the “iron belt of defence round the Baltic ” which she 
considers needful for her security. 


















Changes in the Balkans 

The whole position in the Balkans has been changing 
rapidly in swift reaction to the changing balance of power 
in the East. The relations between the Balkan States had 
been geverned by their fear of Germany or their expect- 
tions from her. With the appearance of Russia on the scene 
as an expansionist Power all that has changed. No Balkan 
State knows whether it should fear Russia more of 
Germany. The immediate effect has been to neutralize 
their own differences and bring them together. Yugoslavia 
has been using her influence to promote understanding 
between Hungary and Rumania and between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. Rumania, which is most obviously in danger from 
Russia, has been glad to come to terms with Hungary, and 
on both sides of the common frontier troops have been 
withdrawn. A marked improvement in her attitude to her 
Ukrainian minority is another sign of the times. Bulgari, 
which has for long been a dark horse in the Bal'ans, s 
ceasing to be a cause of anxiety. It has hitherto been her 
steady policy to hold aloof from the Turkish-Rumaniam 
Yugoslavian-Greek Entente as long as the  southem 
Dobrudja was denied her ; but now it is she who is reputed 
to be urging a common Balkan bloc. The countries whict 
presented the greatest difficulties to Balkan unity-—Hungary 
and Bulgaria—are now drawing inte line with ther 
neighbours in face of the common danger. And Italy, ® 
the natural patron of the Balkans, is watching in som 
anxiety. 

























The Indian Congress’s Demands 

The conversations which the Viceroy has been having with 
the leaders of the different parties and communities in Britsh 
India serve as reminder that the Indian National Congres 
important as it is, cannot claim to be the accepted voice @ 
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India. The M ns, indeed, appear to be strongly opposed 
to the issi : declaration on India’s future status as 
the Congres so urgently demanding. And the 
Depressed Classes like other minorities, would view 
with apprel the issue of a statement on_ lines 
desired by majority whose policy by no means 
always take interests into account. In such cir- 


Linlithgow’s position is obviously very 
difficult. 7 India Congress Committee, meeting at 
Wardha on ! y and Tuesday, passed by 188 votes to 
<8 a resoluti indemning Nazism and demanding from 
the British yment a declaration promising complete 
mm to India. The Working Committee is to 
sending negotiations with the Viceroy, but 

Nehru declared rather ominously that 
there was middle course between agreement with the 
British Government and conflict. None the less a clear 
declaration by the Viceroy that full Dominion status for India 
goal of British policy, and that it will be 
earliest moment practicable, should go far to 
rations of all but the extremists. 
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Neutrality Bill Progress 

The debate on the Neutrality Bill in the American Senate 
proceeds, but Senator Key Pittman’s prediction that it 
would be finished by October 14th is unlikely to be fulfilled. 
The passage of the measure seems increasingly certain, but 
there is no evidence that its opponents have abandoned 
their intention to protract debate, though events in Europe 
are intensifying the already prevalent anti-Hitler movement 
in the United States. The first test of strength ih the 
Senate, on Tuesday, produced a majority of 65 to 26 in 
favour of the Administration on a motion which proposed 
to separate the “ cash-and-carry ” provisions from the rest 
of the Bill and deal with them later at leisure. This would 
have the efiect of prohibiting American ships from carrying 
nunitions to Europe and at the same time still prevent the 
Allies from fetching them in their own. The restrictions 
the measure lays on American shippers are causing increas- 
ing anxiety in shipping circles in New York. If there is 
a scrious attempt to get the Bill modified in this respect 
further delay will be involved, but meanwhile extensive 
aeroplane orders for Britain and France ere being executed, 
in full confidence that delivery, which is at present pro- 
hibited, will soon be possible. 


Doctors and the War 
No one will complain that the emergency measures which 
were taken for the hospitals and the medical profession in 
as have not been put to the test by enemy 
action ; but the fact remains that the dislocation and lack of 
employment have caused much hardship. The big London 
hospitals were to extent evacuated, beds being 
most of the specialists and 


. — 
vuineravik 


a large 
reserved for air-raid casualties ; 


their consulting staffs were sent down to base hospitals in 
the country Chere they have had little or nothing to do, 
and have 1 cut off from their private consulting practice. 
Also, a turned out, there has been no work for the 
young do who were taken on by the Ministry of Health 
for em« medical service, and many who were on the 
house-stails of hospitals and were enrolled in error now 
complain they are told they are not eligible for pay. 
In the hospitals there has been some resumption of normal 


activities, especially in the out-patient departments, and 
some semi-urgent ceses are taken in for investigation. Special- 
ists who have so far had little to do are now in some cases 
receiving permission to devote part time to private patients, 
and this ome compensation for the sacrifice of large 
incomes. But it must be remembered that there is much 
to be said for the dispersal of highly trained men who 


cannot be replaced. No one can tell when the raids may 
come, and for the present there can only be a relaxation of 
conditions at the London hospitals and at the bases. 
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Official Encroachments 

The beginning of the war led to the creation of local 
emergency A.R.P. committees which have been entrusted 
with wide powers and have been assuming more rather than 
less authority as time has passed, and not only in vulnerable 
areas. Duties which in normal times have belonged to the 
local councils have increasingly been taken over by these 
new committees of irresponsible officials who are not answer- 
able to any elected body. Complaints have been made that 
in some areas the committees, led by Controllers, have vir- 
tually superseded the local authorities, and that the latter are 
left with little to do but collect the rates. As far as possible 
the councils ought to continue to conduct their work in 
respect of education, health, transport, &c., and so far as 
duties are taken over by officials of the A.R.P. committees 
these should be under Council control. A great deal of 
officialdom is inevitable in time of war, but unnecessary 
encroachments should not be allowed, and as far as possible 
local government should be left in the hands of the demo- 
cratically elected authorities. 






Dispossessed Schools 

So much has evidently been thought out in the utmost 
detail about official measures which were to be taken on the 
outbreak of war that we are compelled to ask, to what 
extent was the requisitioning of premises for the use of 
officials a matter of deliberate premeditation? Was the 
commandeering of hotels in certain areas planned? Was 
the dispossession of important boys’ and girls’ secondary 
schools part of the scheme? The thoughtlessness, the 
unfairness and disregard of important civilian interests with 
which buildings have been taken over indicate bad planning 
if the decision was taken in advance, but are not the more 
justified if the decision should turn out to be a last-minute 
one. Lord Stanhope’s defence in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday was unconvincing. Much has been said about the 
losses inflicted by such action upon the hotel industry. Even 
graver is the apparent indifference to education revealed in 
the requisitioning of schools, which has drawn forth protests 
from the Headmaster of Winchester, from Sir Cyril 
Norwood, and from the President of the Association of 
Headmistresses. The allegation that in some cases no 
serious attempts were made to find alternative accom- 
modation is a very grave charge. The necessities of 
evacuation provide difficulties enough in the work of 
education without the additional hardship caused by the 
compulsory removal of schools from safe areas. It should 
be a first care of the Government to do all that is possible 
to safeguard the vital interests of education. 


Tobacco for the Troops 

In the last War the Over-Seas League found an admirable 
means of showing the troops that people at home and 
throughout the Empire were not forgetful of the small per- 
sonal comforts which mean much to men on active service. 
It organised a Tobacco Fund for sending parcels of cigarettes 
to the fighting men and the wounded, and distributed no 
fewer than 324 millions of cigarettes. It is undertaking the 
same service today. With the co-operation of the War Office 
and the Customs Authorities it can now transmit, duty and 
carriage-free, shilling parcels, each containing §0 cigar- 
ettes, to units at the front. Those who are willing to collect 
shillings for this fund are asked to send their remittances to 
Sir Evelyn Wrench at the Overseas League, St. James’, 
S.W.1. This is a case of full value for money. 


t 


| The Editor of THE SPECTATOR is always glad to consider 
articles that may be submitted for publication, but cannot 
undertake to return them unless a stamped addressed 
envelope 1s enclosed.]| 
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ERR HITLER’S Reichstag speech was meant for 
men with short memories or none. To anyone 
whose mind can range back as little as four years the 
utterance is irretrievably damned. Herr Hitler declared 
last week that he had no further demands to make on 
France and sought no further revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles (apart from a “ request” for colonies). The 
phrase. has a fatally familiar ring. In March, 1936, Herr 
Hitler declared ““We have no territorial demands to 
make in Europe.” In May of that year he declared 
“ The lie goes forth again that Germany tomorrow or 
the day after will fall upon Austria or Czecho-Slovakia.” 
In September, 1938, six months after the annexation of 
Austria, he declared “ The Sudetenland is the last terri- 
torial claim which I have to make in Europe.” In April, 
1939, he declared, “ We are rearming, but do not dream 
of attacking other nations, provided they leave us alone ”; 
five months later he invaded Poland. That is the back- 
ground against which Herr Hitler’s latest speech must be 
read. It contains proposals, it contains declarations ; 
and their worth is to be measured by the declarations 
quoted here and the history of aggression and rapine 
that followed them. How quixotically, if prudently, 
restrained was the Prime Minister’s recent declara- 
tion in Parliament that ““ No mere assurances from the 
German Government could be accepted by us.” 

That alone is, as things stand, an insuperable obstacle 

to negotiation with Herr Hitler. An agreement with a 
man who keeps no agreements (in May, 1935, he 
declared (a) “ The German Government. . . will hold 
to all obligations arising out of Locarno so long as other 
parties are ready to stand by that treaty”; and (0) 
“Germany has concluded a non-aggression pact with 
Poland and she will adhere to it unconditionally *’) is not 
merely valueless, it may produce a false and highly 
perilous sense of security. The current and convenient 
phrase “ no peace with Hitler ” is based on the plain and 
incontrovertible fact that a peace agreement signed by 
Herr Hitler makes peace not one whit more likely than 
war. That is the first and most obvious comment on the 
Reichstag speech. But there is more to be said than 
that. Herr Hitler’s technique is too crude to deceive any- 
one, but certain features of it deserve emphasis none the 
less. Months ago it was clear that if he invaded Poland 
he would attempt to dominate the country by a lightning- 
stroke and then, confronting the Western democracies 
with the accomplished fact, ask them what there was left 

to fight about. The Reichstag speech carries those 

palpably obvious tactics to their conclusion ; Russia and 

Germany have divided Poland and no one shall interfere 

between them ; in collaboration they will “ set in order ” 

the frontiers of the Balkan States. And now, that being 
all settled, why not a peace conference? 


‘ 


One answer and only one is possible. No conference 
could be contemplated for a moment which postulated 
the retention by the aggressor of the fruits of his 
aggression. Our ultimate war-aims call for considered 
definition. But however they may be phrased, one truth 
remains fundamental, that we have entered this war “ to 
put an end to the successive acts of German aggression 
which menace the freedom and the very security of all 
the nations of Europe.” We shall not achieve that by 


condoning an aggression not six weeks old, disinteresting 
ourselves in the victim and accepting the dictum of the 
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aggressor that the question is closed. There are not 

moreover, two wars, as Herr Hitler is anxious to main. 
tain, a Polish war that is over and a western war Not yer 
begun. Poland was invaded on September ist : Britain 
and France were at war with Germany two days later 
and that war cannot end till Germany has demonstrate 
by overt and unmistakable acts of renunciation that sh 
has desisted from aggression and relinquished her claim 
te the spoils that recent aggression has brought he, 
Between Herr Hitler’s conditions for a peace conference 
and ours there is an irreconcilable contradiction. js 
stipulation is that Germany’s annexation of C2echo. 
Slovakia and Poland shall be accepted ; ours is thy 
it shall be reversed. Whatever may happen to th 
Russian part of Poland (which, in the main, is not Polish 
Germany must surrender her prey. 

Is there, then, no alternative to the prosecution to its 
tragic end of a war which, at the lowest assumption, wil] 
involve populations in Europe alone (apart, that is, from 
the British Dominions) of 160 millions? That depends 
on factors so far unknown, chief among them the 
abnormal personality of Herr Hitler and the strength 
and permanence of his hold on the German people. On 
that we can only speculate. Today the Leader of 
Germany is a defeated, and it may well be, a desperate 
man. Unable to survive without Russian help, he has 
forsworn every article of the creed that raised him to 
power (“with one country alone we have detested to 
enter into relationships; that State is Soviet Russia; we 
see in Bolshevism, more now than ever, the incarnation 
of human destructive forces” he declared in February 
of last year) and is now engaged in retreating helplessly 
step by step before an enemy turned ally and an ally 
turned master. His need for peace is urgent. Our 
knowledge of the internal condition of Germany is 
meagre, but the recommended menus promulgated by 
the German wireless itself are evidence that the civil 
population is being compelled to subsist on rations 
totally inadequate to maintain health and vigour, and 
official reports to the United States Government suggest 
that the supplies of one commodity indispensable to the 
waging of war, petrol, are even shorter than general 
rumour has indicated. The deficiency in that and many 
other fields is beyond the capacity of Russia to supply. 

What, then, must be the policy of the Allies? First 
and foremost, there must be no hint of weakness. We 
have gone into this war fully conscious of the cost, and 
neither a German-Russian alliance nor threat of secret 
weapons nor of frightfulness by land, sea or air will 
deflect us from our purpose, to check aggression and 
make Europe a continent in which nations great and 
small can live their lives in security and peace. That 
is a general and in one sense an all-sufficient war-aim. 
But for the reassurance of the German people, of 
neutrals, and even of doubters among our own popula- 
tion, the Government should go as much beyond that as 
circumstances permit. It should be made unequivocally 
plain that even if it seems, as it must seem, that no peace 
is possible with an undefeated Hitler, that does not mean 
that no peace is possible with an undefeated Germany. 
So far from seeking her defeat we do not seek war with 
her ; it can be, and quite certainly will be, averted even 
now if Germany is ready to concede to lesser States the 
freedom and independence which she claims for herself, 
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ind which we on our part would seek to limit or restrict 
in 0 single particular, except in so far as our own Is 
restricted in the interests of international order. We 
desire absolute equality for her with ourselves in the 


























© ot, fyropean community ; we will discuss with her any dis- 
an spilities from which she thinks she suffers, in relation 
Britsn 9 colonies or any other question ; we will join in pro- 
slater moting her external trade, for her benefit and ours; we 
trated yi. and must, reach agreement on general disarmament 
at she 
claim 
It her, 
eTeNnce 
an HE Prime Minister's statement on Monday about 
5 thar economic planning is disconcerting evidence that 
> the the Government has not yet fully realised the magnitude 
lish) of the new social, industrial, commercial and financial 
” Tl sks which it has been compelled to undertake. Mr. 
, Chamberlain announced that a Committee had been set 
7 up to co-ordinate the economic and financial policy of 
Poe the Departments, with Sir John Simon as chairman and 
wr Lord Stamp as Adviser; and under it an inter- 
- Departmental Committee composed of permanent heads 
’ of Departments. If administration in war-time were 
merely a matter of making minor adjustments in peace- 
= ime machinery these arrangements might be sufficient. 
state Put in view of the fact that the whole organisation of 
ha tte national life is being radically transformed in such 
. : away that the Government itself assumes responsibility 
ae for at least half of the nation’s activities, these plans are 
- wholly inadequate. They cannot suffice to avert costly 
om muddle, sull less to provide a constructive and positive 
om policy for winning the economic war. . 
ssly The superiority of this country over Germany is most 
ally | ‘aspicuous in respect of its world trade, manufacturing 
Yur § Power, finance, willing and organised labour, and its 
ig | unity of purpose. It is upon the right direction of this 
by immense potential power that our success depends. The 
vil constructive planning which will make the most of these 
= xtivities demands the use of the best expert brains in 





the country, and authority in the War Cabinet to get 
Sir John Simon is not the man for such 
First, the job should be a full-time 





things done. 
iN appointment. 


















. one, and is therefore incompatible with tenure of the 
1 Chancellorship. Secondly, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
r chequer from the nature of his office is so much con- 
. cemed with the restriction of expenditure and in the 
le purely financial aspect of policy that he ought not to 
d be given the very different duty of co-ordinating and 
. promoting positive constructive plans. Thirdly, Sir 
I John’s exceptional talents do not specially fit him for 
j such work. Full control might well have been given to 
i Lord Stamp. He has knowledge, energy and wide 
administrative experience. But he is already one of the 
: most heavily employed men in the country. The Prime 
Minister explicitly said that he would not be a whole-time 





worker. This committee cannot do what is required 
unless its head devotes to it all his time and thought, 
and can command authority as a member of the War 
Cabinet. 

Consider the nature of the change which has taken 
place in the activities of the nation in the last six weeks. 
Before the war the intricate organism of national work 
depended upon a balance of forces directed to a large 
extent by private enterprise or conditioned by free 
When war came Authority, mysteriously 











criticism. 
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and the reconstruction of an international society to 
preserve peace. If Germany wants that, all that she can 
have for the asking, and Mr. Chamberlain and M. 
Daladier should assure her of it in the plainest words 
possible—as M. Daladier in effect did on Tuesday. But 
first Czecho-Slovakia and Poland must be freed. Failing 
that, we must carry through to the end, at whatever cost 
to ourselves—and to Germany—the grim work we have 
so reluctantly begun. 






concealed, arrived over-night to transform the whole 
organisation of social and economic life, and began with 
the issue of hundreds of official orders, emanating from 
different Ministries, which had the force of law. 
Changes were introduced by decree before they had 
been openly discussed, and reasons of State, often 
cloaked in secrecy, were urged for their acceptance 
without demur. The Press, it is true, retained and 
exercise its right to criticise, but could not keep 
pace with the deluge of orders. The nation complied 
with these necessities of war with the best grace 
possible. 

Much of what was decreed commended itself readily 
to common sense. The darkening of houses and streets, 
the temporary closing of places of entertainment, the 
restrictions on petrol, the registration of retail shop- 
keepers, the preparations for food rationing—measures 
such as these, though sometimes showing excess of zeal, 
could be readily understood. The railway companies, 
the ship-owners, the big transport concerns willingly 
co-operated with the Government when it assumed 
control. The owners of industries which could adapt 
themselves to war work expected to be required to 
comply with the needs of Government departments. It 
was evident that the Government must decide which 
imports should have priority over others, and equally 
evident that in taking such decisions it was deciding the 
fate of industries and determining the trend of our inter- 
national trade. 

The bureaucracy has been suddenly invested with a 
power such as it has never before exercised in this 
country. The nation admitted that it had to be so, but 
this does not mean that it will lightly acquiesce in avoid- 
able errors and failures. It recognises that the Govern- 
ment must have power to requisition private buildings, 
but fails to see sense in the arbitrary manner in which 
hotels and hydros have been summarily commandeered, 
causing unemployment and the maximum of private loss 
with the minimum of apparent gain. In such a question 
as the demands of the Admiralty for trawlers and the 
demands of the Food Department for fish, these two 
conflicting claims need adjustment. Still more important 
is the need for judging between the different claims 
for imported materials. There are many cases of ex- 
porting businesses which may have to shut down their 
vital activities because they cannot import essenual 
materials. Needs such as these, upon the satisfaction 
of which depends our power of retaining and capturing 
foreign markets, have to be measured one against 
another. By whom? And in accordance with what sort 
of policy? A purely negative one, stifling trade, or an 
informed and positive one? 

The necessity for a great concentration of power in 
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the hands of officials to meet the strain of war is not the 
point at issue. It is admitted. The question is that of 
co-ordinating their activities to a well-considered end, 
avoiding the present frustration and sterilisation of indi- 
vidual effort and making the utmost possible use of 
available energy and talent. This planning work cannot 
be done unless the Government brings into its service 
men who have devoted their lives to the study of 
economics and the social services. The Government is 
endeavouring to adapt itself suddenly to the creation of 
a machine which in essence is Socialistic. A new edifice 
on this vast scale cannot be safely erected without 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS astonishing war that refuses to begin (in spite of the 
* Athenia’ and ‘ Courageous’ disasters, and others like 
them) may well be on the point of beginning, now that Herr 
Hitler’s peace move has been tried and failed. But the 
prevalent question, why so little has happened so far, is not 
so difficult to answer as some puzzled querists seem to think. 
Germany, of course, might have forced the pace. So might 
we. But Germany had good reasons for going slow. She 
was fully engaged in Poland, and up to a day or two ago 
Herr Hitler evidently still believed he could get away with 
murder in the east without war in the west. But why have 
France and Britain done so little on the Western Front? I 
claim no special knowledge on that, but certain considerations 
are fairly obvious. General Gamelin has no more tempta- 
tion to attack the Siegfried Line than General von 
Brauchitsch the Maginot Line. All our interest, indeed, lies 
in going slow. The lull of the past five weeks has been 
invaluable. We have transported 160,000 men, and an un- 
specified strength in aeroplanes, to France without a single 
casualty ; we are increasing our aeroplane production every 
day, and it is already said to be well ahead of the German ; 
time has been given for our Dominions to get their war 
organisations on foot, and for America to set about amending 
the Neutrality Act. And meanwhile our blockade has been 
doing its steady work. All this is of immense importance. 
Time—unless it is believed that Russian economic support 
of Germany will be swift and substantial, which is most 
unlikely—still tells in our favour. We can well afford to 
wait. 
7 * 


* 7 


I have been studying with all the care it deserves the list 
of the staff of the Ministry of Information circulated by Sir 
Edward Grigg last Monday. Like most journalists I was 
interested mainly in seeing what journalists remained on the 
staff after the recent axing (or talk of axing). They seem a 
scanty and singular band. There is Mr. H. V. Hodson, 
editor of the Round Table, Mr. C. H. Jeffs, editor of the 
Christian World, and Mr. G. Spry, who is “ Editor” pure 
and simple, which opens a fertile field to the imagination. 
Similarly there is one gentleman who is just “ writer ”— 
whether of signs or of articles—and also a chief copywriter. 
Apart from them the journalists, so labelled, number eight, 
and the names of few of the eight would be familiar in places 
where journalists resort. But there are four “ publicists,” 
and another two (one hitherto more familiar as an Oxford 
don) who are journalists and publicists combined. This 
style and title provokes interest. What, in fact, is a pub- 
licist? Does he attain publicism or have publicism 
thrust upon him? Is it a profession for which one qualifies, 
or an honorific, self-assumed or conferred by one’s admirers? 
The dictionary is hardly helpful. It says “ writer on, or person 
skilled in, international law ; writer on current public topics, 
e.g., journalist.” I almost begin to think I must be a 
publicist myself, sans le savoir, for I undeniably write, how- 
ever badly, on current public topics, however trivial. But 
I trust I shall never be called one. 
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scientific knowledge any more than a Suspension by; 
could be safely built without skilled engineers. ree 
suggested that this implies copying President - 
hazardous experiments with a Brain Trust, the ans, 
is that the criticisms directed against the President . 
not against the brains, but the hazardous experi = 
In war, since we are committed to hazardous exper. 
ments, we cannot do without the brains. It jg j 

tive that the Government should provide itself With 
thinking department to consider its unparalleled ais 
ties, with executive power to co-ordinate them and dires 
them to clearly conceived ends. ; 















Perhaps it is because we are getting so little news abox 
the present war that there is a distinct run on books On the 
last war. But there clearly is. So at least I am told at om 
of the chief libraries in the country. Many daily Papen, 
too, publish regularly summaries of what was happen 
on the different fronts twenty-five years ago—a superfuoy 
and unwelcome reminder of the recurrent crime and folly 
of some of humanity. Consultation of books of refereny 
is natural enough. When a raider is reported in ty 
Southern Atlantic it is very relevant to know what sd 
raiders accomplished in what it may be convenient to qj 
the Kaiser’s war, to distinguish it from Hitler’s war. By 
for that you only need a good war-history. The demaj 
for one volume, in some ways the best of all war-books of jx 
kind—Captain von Rintelen’s The Dark Invader 
by no means surprising. Fortunately it can be got fw 
sixpence. 















* * * * 





Among all the rights or privileges we have been deprived 
of—inevitably, no doubt, in many cases—by the Goven- 
ment in the past six months, one, surely, might be restored, 
Cannot the Postmaster-General give us back the pre-war 
telephone-rates? The abolition of the shilling evening nt 
for trunk calls, and of all other rates less than the maximum 
day-figure, was intelligible enough in the first week or for- 
night of war, when it was essential to check private calls in 
view of the volume of public needs. But that is the case m 
longer. The high telephone-rates represent a real hardship, 
for families and communities are much more broken up tha 
at normal times, and communication between their memben 
ought not to be taxed unless the public interest imperatively 
demands it. There is no reason to think it does now. 

* * * * 

I am glad to record a different type of evacuation er 
perience from some I have quoted. Here are some passages 
from a private letter from an L.C.C. school-mistress, i 
charge of evacuated children: 

“ People here are marvellously kind. I’ve never met any 
thing like their resource and helpfulness in the hundred an 
one difficulties that come along, and they are wonderfull 
generous with money, gifts of clothing, toys, books and car 
to run us about. The chief billeting officer seems to me 0 
work night and day tackling all sorts of problems, nevi 
losing patience or his sense of humour, and his hand ’ 
always in his pocket after money to solve immediate difficu! 
ties. I don’t know how long he will last at this pressure, but 
I expect his enthusiasm will keep him going. The Vicar ané 
his wife are helping splendidly. The latter has collected 
clothing for the children and mothers and superintends dis 
tribution. The ladies are running a centre for cheap dinnen 
—but I can’t tell you one half of all that is being done 
make us happy and comfortable. I for one shall be ever 
lastingly grateful to them. I’ve never been to the billeting 
officials in vain when requiring help for children or mothers. 

I see no reason why the name of a reception-centre thi 
is comporting itself so admirably should be suppressed. 
is Seaford, in Sussex. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED 


HE title of a German book, written some time ago, seems 
remarkably apt as an expression of the mind of the 
The writer discussed Germany’s need of a swift 
yictory and his conclusion upon the means of securing it is 

‘ven in his title. Every military student for nearly a century 
has realised the necessity of the Blitzkrieg if a war is to be 
profitable. All that is new is the steadily increasing necessity 
for a rapid decision and the variety of the means devised to 
solve the problem. The German writer’s solution is the 
Panzer, the armoured division ; and it seems probable that 
the German staff’s belief in this weapon will be inordinately 
increased by the Polish campaign. 

Now one of the first effects of the use of Panzer divisions 
is the restoration of the conditions of surprise. An 
armoured and motorised division can travel so swiftly by 
night or day that most of the reports of concentrations are 
obviously absurd. A force of 5,000-6,000 tanks and 150,000 
men can be 100 miles from the front at sundown tonight 
and vet, tomorrow, at daylight, may attack at some selected 
point. It is most improbable that the Germans will ever 
offer our aeroplanes such a target as those which, according 
to imaginative reports, are dangled before our eyes every 
day at some part of the front. Troop concentrations do 
not show such immodesty ; and, in the case of motorised 
divisions, it is entirely unnecessary. 

If the German attack is to be made with armoured 
divisions, however, it would seem probable that we can 
deduce the place. In marshy, mountainous or densely 
wooded country the tank is not at its best. What a differ- 
ence there might have been if Poland had had the wettest 
and not the driest summer for 50 years! A general 
examination of the Franco-German frontiers can hardly 
encourage the German command to rely entirely on 
armoured divisions. After 100 miles of the broad course of 
the Rhine there is another 100 of broken country with 
scarcely ten miles that is flat and not wooded. It is this 
and the natural affection for Schlieffen’s prescription that 
have turned the eyes of the German staff to Belgium and 
the Limburg district of Holland. For a nation which is 
entirely devoid of scruple there is much to be said for an 
attack through Belgium. It is true that it failed in 1914 
against a frontier and allies much less prepared. But if 
the attack could only move five times as quickly! To 
many German officers that dream must be almost an 
obsession ; and we may yet see an attempt at envelopment 
on one or both wings. 

But if the blow is to come across the French frontier, 
it will almost certainly be on the 100 miles or so that lie 
between the Moselle and the Rhine. The reason will not 
be that the Germans wish to sweep the French off their 
territory. A blow across the Rhine, if that were practicable, 
would soon draw the invaders from the narrow strip of 
country in front of the West Wali. Great rivers, however, 
are still great obstacles when first-rate troops are engaged 
in their defence: even the Saar has apparently defied the 
French. But unfriendly as this stretch of country is to 
heavy motor traffic, there are still a number of good roads 
crossing it, and they have already been used by the heavy 
French tank. 


This frontier falls into five more or less well-marked 
divisions. There is, first, the sector about the Moselle. 
As far as Thionville, the right bank of the river is followed 
by a main line railway and a first-class road. What is the 
difficulty of using this entry into France? There is, first, 
the fact that the French are installed in commanding 
Positions in the triangular peninsula between the Moselle 
and the Saar. This peninsula rises from its apex (in Ger- 
many) towards its base, and the French only last week 


moment. 
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captured the Forest of Borg and pushed their front up to 
Orscholz. The French can, therefore, watch all develop- 
ments along the right bank of the Moselle, and only on the 
slopes towards the Saar is there any cover which might mask 
concentration. It is true that the apex of the triangle and 
the crossings of the Saar, above and below Saarburg, are 
still in German hands. Secret concentration, however, 
would not be easy, and before reaching the Maginot Line 
armoured divisions crossing the gap would be compelled to 
traverse the long reverse slopes which offer every chance to 
the French artillery. (Railways and roads from Luxemburg 
converge on Thionville, and if Germany were prepared to 
violate the territory of the Duchy a Panzer advance would be 
heavily reinforced.) 

The next sector is the territory in the immediate vicinity 
of Saarlouis, (Saarlautern) and to the south of Saarbrucken. 
From Saarlouis spring two roads, one of which with its 
tributary encloses the river Nied. A railway follows part of 
the Nied valley. Here, once more, the French are installed 
in commanding positions. The door, so to say, of Saarlouis 
to the south-west is under constant observation as well as the 
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right bank of the river and its bridges. South of Saar- 
brucken there is a small stretch of flat country, a good road 
and a railway ; but all this country is wooded and unsuitable 
for the use of massed armoured divisions. 

It is the sector east of Saarguemines that seems to offer 
the best field for the use of tanks. Here, on a front of 
12-15 miles the French have made their strongest effort, 
and since it began the fighting has never altogether died 
down. The eastern limit of the sector may be taken as 
Pirmasens and east of that lies the wooded Hardt territory. 
Between Saarguemines and Pirmasens the land forms a 
plateau sufficiently wooded to mask a concentration but 
sufficiently defensible to halt the French attack at a point 
some four miles from Zweibriicken. And on the French 
side the deep gullies offer even better opportunities to a 
force attempting to check advance. But of all this frontier 
this sector seems most suited to an attack making use of 
tanks ; and the French have, in fact, used them effectively. 
By itself or in conjunction with the Moselle or the Lauter 
sector this seems likeliest to be the scene of great operations. 

The next sector is the mass of the Hardt which the frontier 
crosses. It is a vast area of thickly wooded hills as little 
encouraging to tanks as it is to the artillery, which should 
check them. The French have made little impression on 


it, and it is doubtful if the Germans will succeed better. 
Between the Hardt and the Rhine lies the plain of lower 
Alsace, which extends far into Germany. Here the frontier 
follows the river Lauter, which, on the German side, is 
covered by the forest of Bienwald. So far it does not look 
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too favourable to a massed attack by armoured divisions. 
There is on the west the “ gap of Wissembourg.” a narrow 
valley which is threaded by a road and railway; but the 
outer works of the Maginot Line command this gap and 
make it an unprofitable way of attack. But the sector also 
includes the salient with its apex on the Rhine, and it 
remains an attractive field of operation. As there are two 
roads and a main-line railway crossing the very tip of the 
salient, even if a massed advance by armoured divisions does 
not appear to be encouraged by the terrain, it is likely to see 
energetic movement before long. 

To sum up, the sector on which, from the nature of 
the ground, massed attack by armoured divisions is likeliest 


N the last decade of the Nineteenth Century, or perhaps 

a little earlier, the term “ Little Englander ” was coined 
to describe the views of those who supported “ the principle 
that Great Britain should contract her responsibilities for 
colonies and dependencies.” It was the opposite of 
“ Imperialism,” viz., “the extension of the British Empire 
where trade requires the protection of the Flag.” or (as 
opposed to “ Little Englandism”) “ belief in the value of 
colonies and dependencies,” and union for their “ warlike 
defence, internal commerce,” &c. We may accept these 
carefully thought-out definitions by the Oxford Dictionary 
as the correct meanings to be attached to the terms today, 
but the passing of half a century has considerably changed 


the reasons given by their adherents for holding the 
opinions thus defined. 
The “Litthke Englander” of today calls himself an 


“ Internationalist,” and no longer echoes Mr. Labouchere’s 
scorn for the worthless encumbrance of African “ swamps 
and jungles.” On the contrary. he is an idealist, who would 
contract British colonial responsibilities because he holds that 
they would be better and more impartially discharged by 
an international corporation in the new post-War world- 
order ; or perhaps because he thinks that the British Com- 
monwealth has no right to control so large a part of the 
world’s population and monopolise so large a share of over- 
sea possessions. This would presumably include the great 
dependency of India with its 360 millions—for the aggre- 
gate population of all the rest would probably not exceed 
a quarter of that number. But articulate India does not seem 
to share his opinion. To these idealists “ Imperialism ” is 
still an evil thing to be condemned by right-thinking 
persons. 

The past fifty years have likewise brough: changes in the 
attitude of the Imperialist. He no longer seeks, with Goldie, 
the extension of the British Empire for the protection of 
trade, nor is he possessed, as Rhodes was during the partition 
of Africa, with the desire for the acquisition of new terri- 
tories. The Little Englander would perhaps retort, ‘ And 
this is scarcely odd because they'd eaten every one "— 
especially “those of the largest size.” The Imperialist, 
however, does not regret the acquisitions of fifty years ago, 
because he is convinced that in the circumstances of that 
time they were virtually the only alternative to the strangu- 
lation of existing British colonies. He discounts the jealousy 
of other nations because he does not regard the dependencies 
as “ possessions ” for exploitation, but rather as an onerous 
trust which honour compels him to discharge. He further 
justifies their retention on the ground that our ability to 
fulfil this trust, and indeed our continued existence, depends 
on the safeguarding of our food supplies by our Navy— 
which requires naval bases and depots all over the world, 
and has never abused its réle as the guardian of the freedom 
of the seas for all nations. 

Perhaps some Imperialists—realising the absolutely vital 
importance of maintaining and increasing our export trade 
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is the 12-1§ miles stretch of country east of the Saar 
it 1s almost certain that an advance there would be on 
with an attack down the Moselle and across the i 
across the whole 100 miles or so of this frontier. ge 
involve, of course, frontal attack, and a frontal attack 
positions which have been carefully sited, from 
which cannot be left without falling foul of the oute 
of the Maginot Line. No general likes such a 

and the Germans have built up a corpus of military 
on the avoidance of such operations. But, in defauk y 
chances of envelopment, only the frontal attack remain 
is not attractive ; but in this respect, at least, the Gem 
have not been able to pose their own problem. 























to enable us to meet the crushing debt incurred in the jy 
War and to be incurred in this one—would not agree wi 
me in adding, as a tenet of present-day Imperialism, } 
desirability of conceding to the world at large every econon, 
advantage we derive from our dependencies. The object ; 
twofold—to disarm foreign jealousy and to enable the natiy 
populations to buy in the cheapest markets ; it would og 
of course, affect whatever general tariff might be impos 
on imports into the United Kingdom Here we ar q 
common ground with the internationalists. 

It is difficult to particularise the difference in the outlg 
of the two creeds in the absence of any precise indicatgg 
of the objective of internationalisation. Some have franty 
advocated the transfer of colonies to Germany after ; 
transitional preparation, but would probably no longer pres 
that view. If internationalisation means the renunciation ¢ 
British responsibility for the control of native policy i 
favour of an international Group (possibly including Ge. 
many, Russia and Italy), it would mean the betrayal of tk 
subject races—in some cases British subjects—to whom w 
are pledged. If it means the day-to-day conduct of admins 
trative details now carried out by national Colonial Office, 
it would involve the creation of a colossal central organi. 
tion, without the accumulated experience and knowledge ¢ 
each colony which those offices possess, and great difficulties 
in regard to language, currency and selection of staff, wit 
inevitable friction. It cannot mean the placing of colons 
under mandates, for that would involve the retention ¢ 
national sovereignty. It is unlikely that any nation (includ 
ing the Dominions) would accept internationalism—and they 
would probably resent our action if we did. The oni 
advantage that non-colonial Powers would derive would & 
equality of commercial opportunity—and that, as we hare 
seen, many Imperialists are anxious to concede. The Mat 
dates Commission could be charged to see that the free tat 
pledge was effective. 

We cannot foresee the effect which this war, if it lasts fe 
several years, may have on world opinion, but however mud 
we may share the hopes of the idealists, we cannot anticipit 
that it will change human nature and create a Utopia. 0 
the other hand, no one who has studied the reports of th 
various commissions to the Colonies can have failed 10 not 
the crying need for Imperial financial assistance, whether # 
the three South African Protectorates, the West Indies « 
Northern Rhodesia, and to feel a misgiving as to how ow 
Imperial responsibilities can be discharged after the we, 
with a National Debt perhaps double the present, a debt d 
Local Authorities of over £1,500 million, and the Hom 
Social Services now costing some {500 million a year. 

The “ Little Englander” may point out that inability ® 
bear the cost of Empire has been the proximate cause of i 
fall of Empires—e.g., of Rome and Spain—in the past, ft 
only a wealthy country can face it, and there will, therefor. 
be no option but to transfer the burden to internationd 
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iders. But would international control offer greater 
‘on for capital investment in the colonies, unless they 
sre frankly exploited for profit, at the sacrifice of the ideals 
for which British policy stands? It may be that the ideals 
have not always been achieved—that in West Africa we have 
erred the interests of British trade, and in East Africa 
those of European settlers to those of the natives, and that 
elsewhere Imperial parsimony has prevailed in an era of 
prosperity. But they stand as signposts which no Inter- 
national Syndicate will follow. “At worst,” wrote Miss 
Perhain, whose devotion to the highest interests of Africa 
carries great weight, in The Spectator last week, “ Inter- 
national government might prove itself effective mainly in 
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HITLER’S TECHNIQUE FAILS 


By M. J. BONN* 


“No German wants to believe that there will be serious hostilities in the West, the Germans having grown accus- 
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securing equal rights in exploitation, and in prolonging 
Imperialism by syndicating it.” 

Even if our efforts in the future must be concentrated on 
making the dependencies financially self-supporting—by 
better methods of agriculture and marketing, by a larger and 
better output for labour through the improvement of 
physique, by advantages in our own markets and in various 
other ways—the Imperialist clings to his belief that the time 
has not come to abdicate British sovereignty and its policy 
of tutelage and guidance, but that the trust must so be 
administered that at some distant day even the most back- 
ward may take their place in the world as free self-governing 
nations, as the Dominions have done. 









tomed to Hitler’s pulling off his successes without war.”—A neutral observer in “ The Times,” October 11th. 


HOUGH Hitler’s war is yet very young, his peculiar 
system of policy has already collapsed. It might best 
be designated as “ pseudo-peaceful change.” It consists of 
a show of force so cleverly planned as to make the use of 
force superfluous. In order to operate it successfully, one 
had to be strong or appear to be strong, and it could be 
applied only against those who either were weak or felt 
weak, or were unwilling to use their strength. 

Originally Hitler, the disciple of Bolshevists and Fascists, 
was a great believer in physical violence and direct action. 
He tried them on his own in 1923 in the Munich rising, 
when bombastically he assured his fellow revolutionaries that 
for him it would be death or victory (he used the same 
phrase a month ago when addressing the German people). 
Victory, however, eluded him, and by throwing himself on 
the ground after some of his less sophisticated followers had 
been killed, he managed to cheat death and get away with 
a wrenched shoulder. Henceforth he foreswore all violent 
direct action and promised to hold to strictly legal methods 
of peaceful change. 

Nazism, as such, was a particularly virulent and ruthless 
type of direct action. But its fight against the Weimar 
Republic, controlled by humanitarians who believed in the 
sacredness of human life, and hated to spill blood, was not 
very risky. The Germans, however, are an order-loving 
race; they disliked counter-revolution quite as much as 
revolution, because both are “ disorderly.” Hitler sensed 
this quickly. After the collapse of the sham revolution, 
which he had staged in a Munich beer-cellar, he evolved 
“Hitlerism,” a method which just suited his temperament. 
For he is much more of an actor than a man of action. He 
goes through agonies when he has to come to a decision, 
and can take it only when highly dramatised. He is far 
more interested in the public, especially in the gallery, than 
in the play. His stand on legality enabled him, moreover, 
to indulge in his great passion, Talk; he became the 
greatest rabble-rouser of modern days, who combined re- 
vivalism with the technique of modern large-scale 
industrialism. 

Nazi legality was of course purely fictitious. Armed 
bands ruthlessly attacked political opponents whenever they 
could do so without running serious risks. When they 
clashed with the armed forces (which the Republican 
Parties were tardily organising in defence of the State), the 
Nazis foamed with indignation at the ruthless Communist 
murderers in the pay of Moscow. Hitler himself believed 
the atrocity tales he and his henchmen had invented or 
expanded, after he had repeatedly told them: they formed 
the pattern on which the Czech and Polish atrocity stories 


* Dr. Moritz Bonn, a Special Lecturer at the London School of 
Economic 5, was from 1931 to 1933 Rector of the Handel-Hoch- 
Schule at Berlin. 


were framed, which carefully prepared the ground for the 
attacks on Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. For Hitler finds it 
quite as easy to deceive himself as to deceive others. These 
atrocities are a terrible reality to him ; he wallows im their 
gory details. He is equally convinced of the purity of his 
own motives, of his truthfulness and of the gentleness of 
Nazi methods. Whilst Communists indulge in never- 
ending class warfare, Nazi revolution stands for “ peaceful 
change.” 

“ Bloodless aggression” is Hitler’s personal contribution 
to modern politics: Nazism is a creed, Hitlerism is a method. 
Having been developed successfully in German home poli- 
tics, it was applied to foreign affairs. For here again Hitler 
renounced the actual use of force and relied on the show 
of force. The great Western nations, animated by a genuine 
love of peace, loathed war: they believed in peaceful change, 
and would not fight for non-vital objects. As long as the 
German army was not reorganised, and the Rhineland not 
reoccupied, one had to go slowly ; treaties were made and 
treaties were kept; not all of course: those which were 
particularly iniquitous were broken when it seemed clearly 
established that nobody would fight for maintaining them. 
Once the German army was strong again and in a posi- 
tion to strike, the pattern of bloodless revolution was 
followed. Force was shown, and not meant to be actually 
used. 

It worked in Austria after various soundings had proved 
to Hitler the absence of real danger. He was convinced 
that the West would not fight: he acted on this assumption 
in the case of the Sudeten Germans. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
three visits seemed to prove to him definitely the soundness 
of his earlier views; he could trust his star and his genius. 
He had been very diffident and modest in his early days. 
“TI am a drummer, not a leader,” he used to say. He 
had clicked heels before Hindenburg, who had contemptu- 
ously treated him as “ that Bohemian Lance-Corporal.” Now 
success inflated him. He had taken position after position 
without the loss of a soldier. He saw himself the greatest 
German who ever lived. In order to win two provinces, 
Bismarck had fought three wars and destroyed the unity of 
the Germanic Confederation. Hitler has regained Austria 
proper and Bohemia, and was aiming at the resurrection of 
the Holy Roman Empire. He had done it without risking 
a single battle, merely by frightening his enemies and by 
spreading treachery in their ranks. He was a wizard, even 
in the eyes of many Germans who loathed him. 

In the East and in the West foreign Powers held 
territories and possessions he coveted as heirlooms of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Hitler was going to recover them, 
not by war, but by his now well-proven method of threaten- 
ing war. He was greater than Mussolini, who had to wage 
a gigantic colonial war in order to semi-subject a barbarian 
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State in Africa, or than his Japanese ally, whose armies are 
floundering in the morass of an endless Chinese war. They 
built empires by spilling blood: he by mouthing words. 

But suddenly the dream of empire-making has faded. 
He did not get Danzig and the Corridor by mere threats 
to Poland and hollow promises to the West. He had to 
fight for them. He had sold out to Stalin, in order to avoid 
this war. He failed. He has been able to trample down 
Poland successfully at a price to his army relatively negli- 
gible, and he has done for Bolshevism as much as Ludendorff 
did, when he sent Lenin in a sealed car to Moscow: he has 
opened to it a gate to the West. 

Just now Hitler probably glories in his cunning achieve- 
ments. Since the guns have begun to bark, he no longer 
has to live in that world of spurious make-believe he and 
his crowd have created. Now he is really great, Lord of 
the battlefields, at whose behest millions fight and perhaps 
die. He, the despised social misfit, is at last on a level with 


FILMS AND 


By BASIL 


T would be exceedingly unwise to neglect the potentiali- 
ties in wartime of a medium which has become, for 
masses throughout the world, their main form of entertain- 
ment, and which in recent years has been accepted, by 
educationists and sociologists alike, as a most valuable instru- 
ment of public information. There is no better medium 
than the film for presenting our case to the ordinary men 
and women of other countries, and it is a great pity we have 
heard nothing yet of the far-reaching plans which should 
really be already in operation. Correspondence from abroad 
reveals a growing anxiety among our more active well- 
wishers, who see Press, screen and radio flooded with 
first-class material from Germany, and look in vain for an 
answering supply from Great Britain. A passive attitude 
at this moment is deplorable. We should at the least see 
to it that, as an immediate step, our newsreel firms have 
every opportunity to turn out, and to despatch with the 
least possible censorship delays, truthful and well-conceived 
items of news from the front and from this country as well. 
A wise Canadian recently pointed out that the only thing 
which the democracies have to set against the spectacular 
appeal of the totalitarian States is the spectacle of Liberty. 
Certainly it is on this basis that our film propaganda should 
be organised, for we can in this way present not merely a 
justification of our cause, but also a picture of the aims and 
ideals which we believe can be at last achieved when peace 
comes. We must, in fact, realise that our propaganda today 
must be, in part, an intensification of our peace-time efforts 
to counteract totalitarian propaganda, efforts which, if 
neglected then, cannot without disastrous results be neglected 
now. 

It is not our part to attempt, as do the Nazis, to persuade 
others by means of intellectual bludgeoning, perverted half- 
truths, and screams of hate. We need to present the world 
with a series of truthful pictures of the manner in which 
we of Great Britain live. We must do this without self- 
glorification ; but it is idle to suppose that we can make 
an effective case with pictures of our ancient customs, our 
picturesque villages, our cathedrals and the like. These, no 
doubt, must have their own place in the scheme ; but it is 
more important that we should speak of our present-day 
conditions, of how our constant social progress in health, 
housing and education is being affected by the War ; how, 
for instance, that progress is being accelerated under the 
stresses arising from the shifts of population caused by the 
evacuation schemes. Probably one of the best slogans we 


could use in our wartime film propaganda would be the 
phrase “ Preparing for peace,” and within the terms of that 
phrase, anything which affords an apt picture of our 
democracy successfully continuing its progress under war- 
time conditions would be of vital propaganda value. 
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the Great Frederic, or “the Corsican upstart.” 
flatter himself that his method to dare greatly, when dine 


He ma 


is no real risk, has once more been successful: the Pole 
were brave but weak ; and the Western Wall will hold | 
enough to tire the Western people, and make them accept 
a humiliating peace. He is profoundly mistaken ; ie 
once more he is the slave of his illusions, and the victim 
of his own mendacity. He has ceded to Stalin the benefit 
of a policy of bloodless aggression. He has failed to restore 
the frontiers of the Holy Roman Empire, and has almost 
re-established the boundaries of Czarist Russia under Com. 
munist leadership. His method has ceased to work. He 
cannot secure for the German people the lordship of the 
universe by a few cheap lies or the loss of a few lives jp 
some well-staged border riots. They will have to pay a 
terrific price for having believed in his promises of 
miracles. Only a rapid defeat in the West can save them 
from Bolshevist domination 


THE WAR 


The production and distribution of films of this type is a 
specialised concern. For the past ten years it has been the 
special object of the makers of documentary films, who have 
succeeded in establishing a genre in which Great Britain, by 
common consent, leads the world. There are a number of 
existing documentaries suitable for the purpose in hand; 
and their reception in recent years both in the Americas and 
various European countries leaves no doubt that they can, 
given intelligent distribution, command large and enthus- 
astic audiences of the type most useful to the present 
necessity. But many more must now be made, covering 
the widest possible range of subjects with special relation to 
the War. Up to the present, apart from certain ad hoc 
measures by the Travel Association, little or no action has 
been taken to plan production and distribution on the scale 
which the occasion demands. 

A plan should be drawn up immediately taking due 
account of psychological and political factors in various 
countries. Quite apart from the Home Front, which ob- 
viously needs a special service of its own, the main areas to 
be covered should be the United States, South America, 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, France, Italy, the 
Balkans, the Near and Middle East, and the Far East. In 
addition, special services should be maintained for the 
Dominions and for the Colonial Empire, and in the latter 
case detailed attention should be given to the supply of films 
to native populations in Africa and elsewhere. In all this 
the help of experts and imaginative treatment is essential ; 
for we have, in the past, made considerable errors, particu- 
larly as regards the U.S.A., sending to that country material 
which we think Americans ought to like, instead of material 
which Americans actually do like. 

There are between three and four hundred universities and 
colleges in the States, many of which include visual educa- 
tion in their curricula, and possess well-equipped projection- 
halls. In times of peace British documentary films have 
been more than welcomed in such centres ; and it is certain 
that if sensible, human, non-jingoistic and non-patronising 
films were to be made easily available in large numbers in 
time of war, we should, without incurring the stigma of 

direct propaganda (which the Americans very properly do 
not welcome), find ourselves in a position to assist their own 
educational schemes and at the same time to state the actual 
facts of our case in those centres most capable of forming 
public opinion. Similar distribution through Y.M.C.As 
and other organisations could take place simultaneously, and 
there are a number of other obvious possibilities. Such 
films, even where their direct value might appear to be a 
secondary factor, would at the very least form a complete 
basis for any other action in the form of Press articles, 
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broadcasts, OF platform speeches, with a more obvious pro- 
nda angle. It may also be noted that in certain other 

‘eutral countries more direct methods of film propaganda 

might be employed, though here again the degree of blatancy 

should be carefully controlled. 

~ Such a scheme, if put into the right hands, could be 








carried through on a world-wide scale at a cost of not much 
more than a quarter of a million pounds yearly, if indeed as 
much. When are we going to make a start? Already, in nearly 
ill fields of prop2ganda, we are lagging months behind our 
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enemies. Unless action is quickly taken, the experts in this 
work, producers, directors and technicians alike, will be 
forced by circumstances into other fields, documentary pro- 
duction centres will break up, and a tremendous opportunity 
will have been lost. In the war of ideas—not a whit less 
important today than the war of arms—it is essential to use 
all possible media to the full. The cinema, in all its 
branches, and not least in Documentary, is one of the most 
powerful ; its contribution cannot be sacrificed simply for 
lack of initiative and imagination in the right quarters. 





THE BALTIC STATES UNDER ORDERS 


By THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER (The Very Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones) 


NGLISHMEN who know anything of the Baltic 
countries have been reading the accounts of the 
progress in Russia’s grip on Estonia and Latvia with 
increasing anxiety. Here are two countries whose demon- 
stration of the persistence of national consciousness was 
more remarkable than even that of the Czechs or the Poles 
or the Lithuanians. Each of these had known what it was 
to be great kingdoms. The Esths’ and the Letts’ only 
memory of separate existence went back 700 years to the 
dim time before they were subdued and christianised, 
by the Teutonic Knights, sword in hand, after they had 
already entirely exterminated the genuine Prussians, who 
were a Lithuanian tribe. For centuries the territories they 
occupied were the battleground of invaders, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, and Russians. Though their lives and 
religion were determined by their lords, who throughout 
were for the most part German—when these were Catholic 
they were Catholic, and when they became Lutheran the 
subject races became Lutheran also—under the surface the 
conscious identity of the Lettish and Estonian peoples 
maintained its existence by their ancient languages, and 
their music, their folk-songs and their dances. 
This strong national consciousness at last brought them 
into existence as States, when their great neighbours, Russia 





and Germany, who had oppressed them both, collapsed in 
the War. But even so, by their own exertions between the 
years 1918 and 1920, the Letts and Esths had to turn out 
German and Bolshevik invaders before they could build 
up their national life. It was not for nothing that the 
Estonian and Latvian regiments had the reputation of being 
some of the doughtiest fighters in the old Russian army. The 
toughness of these two ancient races was further revealed in 
the success with which they built up two new States ab ovo. 
Desolating wars had left industry in a state of ruin, and 
the farmers were well-nigh bankrupt. The industry and 
commerce of both countries had been dependent on the 
vast hinterland of Russia. This now dwindled to a trickle 
as the autarky of U.S.S.R. developed. 

The position was complicated by racial jealousies and 
conflicts. Though Estonia had been under Russian rule since 
1710, and Latvia since 1795, the Government of St. Peters- 
burg was far away, and the local authorities were the Baltic 
Barons, heirs of the Teutonic Knights, men of German 
origin, or, at any rate, German speech and culture, who 
owned estates and treated their despised serfs with extreme 
harshness. Thus it came about that the Lettish and Estonian 
peasantry regarded the Germans as their oppressors, and 
were apt to regard the Russians with a more kindly eye. 
In fact, they were more likely to obtain justice on the 
rare occasions when they were able to appeal to the courts 
in St. Petersburg than they were when left to the by no 
means tender mercies of their masters, who dominated the 
local tribunals. It was, therefore, entirely natural that when 
the Esths and the Letts began to make their new States, 
they desired to make a reckoning with the “Germans.” 
In both countries radical legislation was quickly intro- 
duced which gave the land to the peasants, with the result 


that both countries are fundamentally peasant countries. 
Over 70 per cent. of the people of Latvia are at work on 
land which they own. The somewhat extensive forests are 
for the most part owned by the State. In Estonia about 
two-thirds of the people are engaged in agriculture. The 
landlords in Estonia were compensated to some extent. In 
Latvia they were allowed to retain their mansions and some 
small part of their land. Those who felt strongly Germanic 
sympathy departed to the Reich, but some who were more 
conscious of being “ Balts ” remained. 

In the towns the case was rather different. Commerce and 
industry had always been largely in German hands, and 
German or “ Baltic” influence was strongly entrenched in 
Riga, which is much the most important commercial city in 
either State. Though both the Esths and the Letts have 
shown great energy in developing businesses of their own, a 
great deal of business has remained in “ German” hands. 
Businesses of old standing have retained not only their Ger- 
man names, but also their German personnel. The famous 
cloth factory at Narva, which in Russian days was one of 
the largest in the world, still remains in the hands of the 
von Stieglitz family, whose ancestor, Baron von Stieglitz, 
founded it in 1845. Eighteenth-century firms like Joachim 
Christian Koch are still conducting their business in Tallinn. 

What is going to be the effect of the transference of popu- 
lations announced by Herr Hitler in his recent speech? 
Much will depend on the definition of the term German. A 
clear distinction must be drawn between the Reichsdeutsche 
and the Baltic Germans. The former are comparatively 
few in numbers. They have no permanent roots in the 
Baltic lands. They can, without excessive hardship to them- 
selves or serious disturbance of business, be recalled to 
their homeland. The case of the “ Balts ” is quite different. 
It is not unlike that of the Anglo-Irish after the creation of 
the Free State. The “ Balts” are indigenous, and closely 
interwoven in the commercial and industria! life of the 
countries in which they dwell. However little sympathy 
they may feel for what is now the dominant race, and how- 
ever strong their sentimental attachment to Germany, if they 
are uprooted they will find themselves strangers in the 
Reich, and, what is even more serious, impoverished in a 
land that can afford them few openings. The consequences 
on the business life of Latvia and Estonia may not be less 
serious. A reservoir of experience and technical skill will 
have been dried up. In time, no doubt, the Esths and Letts 
would be able to revive the flow of trade with the assistance 
of the State. But will the Russians allow this? The mili- 
tary domination of Latvia and Estonia by the establishments 
of Soviet troops is serious enough. But the blow to busi- 
ness that now threatens may be even more serious, as it 
may more effectively open the door to interference with the 
internal life of these small States, which the Russian treaties 
promised to respect. 

It is easy to see why the Russians want all persons of 
German sympathy removed. Before the Nazis came into 
power the Baltic Germans were settling down more and 
more to an acceptance of the new conditions of life. They 
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moved chiefly in their own circle. They had a traditional 
focus in the old clubs of the “ Black Heads” in Riga and 
Tallinn. They read their local German papers. But they 
wanted to stay where they were. The Nazi movement has 
produced great tension within the ranks of the “ Balts.” The 
sense of Germanism was sharpened amongst many of them, 
at any rate outwardly, and was in some cases assisted by 
German money. The strain was noticeable in Church circles. 
The older people had no liking for the Hitler régime and 
they were sympathetic with the Confessional Church. Not 
so the younger people. 

Stalin may be determined to remove all possibility of 


WHY GREEK 
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irredentist German activity. In doing so, he would 
plish something else. He would be striking a Notable blog 
at the strength of the “ bourgeois ” in Latvia and Estonia 
particularly in Latvia. Riga was once the greatest Ryg: 
port. It can hardly be doubted that Stalin Wishes jt tp 
return to its former status. And there are not Wanting som. 
Communist elements there, though they have been drive, 
underground, who would welcome such a consummation, 

What about Britain? Up to the present the major par 
of Estonia’s eggs, butter and ply-wood come to 


and the “buses in Riga are made by Leyland. Are Russi 
and Germany united at any rate in this, to keep Britain oy» 


AND LATIN? 


By M. L. JACKS 
[Mr. Jacks, late Headmaster of Mill Hill, is Director of the Department of Education at Oxford] 


HE publication of the Board of Education’s recent 

Suggestions for the Teaching of Classics* provides an 
opportunity for reconsidering the whole question of the 
place of Classics in education today. 

Why do we teach Latin and Greek? Before answering 
that it may be convenient first to consider some of the more 
familiar objections to the Classics. Thus we are told that 
these are “dead” languages, and it is assumed that time 
is better spent on a “living” language (even though the 
pupil may never have occasion to use it in later life). This 
is a somewhat facile assumption. Apart from that, however, 
what do we mean by a “dead” or a “living” language? 
Is the language of Chaucer “ dead ” (and therefore unworthy 
of study), because we do not speak it in the streets today? 
What gives life to a language, is what it is about: “the 
main motive with which anyone learns a language is to find 
out what it is saying” (as the Board’s pamphlet puts it), 
and if it is saying something that matters, it has a living 
interest, and is no more “ dead ” that that story of the dead 
which we study in History. Judged by this test, the 
Classics may claim a place in the curriculum. 

Again, we are told that these languages are “ useless,” 
and that no boy or girl will ever need them again after 
leaving school. But he would be a bold man who would 
draw up a list of school subjects and arrange them in their 
order of usefulness for life: there is a “ cross-fertilisation 
of theory and practice” which often makes in later years 
the most apparently useless subject learnt at school, the 
most valuable acquisition that a man possesses. And how 
many boys and girls, after leaving school, make any further 
use of their geometry or history, ever speak a French sen- 
tence or read a French book? By this canon of superficial 
usefulness we should have very few subjects left. A more 
effective criticism is that the study of Latin and Greek in 
schools never gets anywhere (except for the Classical 
scholars), and that the values which may be inherent in 
the languages are never realised. There is a good deal in 
this: but it is a criticism, not of the languages, but of the 
methods by which they have been taught. It is against 
this criticism that the Board’s suggestions are largely directed 
—with their emphasis on the importance of complete courses 
(at whatever age a pupil leaves school or gives up the study), 
their treatment of each language as a whole (and not as a 
disjointed combination of Grammar, Composition and 
Translation), the attention they recommend throughout to 
background and reality, and the liveliness of their approach. 

Finally, it is pointed out that if “formal training” is an 
exploded myth, and there is no “ transfer,” the case for the 
Classics as an intellectual discipline vanishes. Those who 
hold this view often combine with it, illogically enough, a 
support of Science in Schools, on the ground that it gives 


* Board of Education Pamphlet No. 116, Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Classics. (Stationery Office. 1s.) 


a valuable training in observation, the collection of data. and 
logical deduction. However that may be, the reaction 
against formal training has gone too far, and there js , 
growing disposition among psychologists and teachers 1 
recognise, under certain conditions, considerable transfer. 
value in school subjects, and not least in the Classics, 


We may thus dispose of some familiar criticisms. But » 
prove a negative is not enough ; we must make good a pos- 
tive. The Classics must be included in the curriculum 
their own merits, for their positive educational value, th 
positive contribution they make to the development of th 
whole man. If education by its derivation means “ making 
a plant grow,” the Classics must produce more beautiful 
flowers, more fruitful trees, and a lovelier garden. Given 
such enlightened teaching as the Board’s pamphlet suggests 
(and it is readily admitted that much of the teaching in th 
past has been singularly unenlightened), they justify their 
claim to do this. They are the key to a story and a culture, 
not only worth study in itself and a mine of interest to the 
average boy or girl (telling of things far more “ real” than, 
for instance, algebraical symbols), but also strictly relevant 
to our own times ; they are the basis of modern civilisation 
and they illuminate many modern problems, there seen in 
little and in a simpler form. The totalitarianism of Sparta, 
the dangers and difficulties of Athenian democracy (if the 
poets and artists of the Periclean age were congenial w 
the England of Elizabeth, have not Thucydides ani 
Demosthenes something vital to say to the England of 
today?), and the Imperialism of Rome, particularly in the 
first two centuries of our era, may be taken as examples. 


But, of course, it is important that the story and the cul- 
ture should be reached. The unenlightened teaching of the 
past hardly ever reached it: Latin and Greek were each 
taught in three watertight compartments, and the pupil 
commonly got stuck either in Grammar treated as an end in 
itself or in a kind of jigsaw composition of sentences, or ina 
meaningless construe. Enlightened teaching must revers 
all that: it must treat the language as a whole, and mak 
reading the beginning and the basis of all the work—and 
the reading must be about Rome or Greece, and uninter- 
rupted by excessive attention to pedantic points of accidence 
or syntax. At the same time, the necessary accidence and 
syntax, and the necessary vocabulary, must grow out of the 
reading. The course for each pupil must be a complet 
whole, and by these means the story and the culture can ke 
approached even in a course of four years or less. 


In the process there will be great gain in clarity of thought 
and clarity of expression: and this is sorely needed at! 
time when the penny Press and the wireless do most of out 
thinking for us, when honest and logical and independent 
thought is at a discount, and when English so often fail 
to say what it means (and international understanding 
such circumstances is difficult!). A sentence such # 
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« Professions of p itriotism have become stale and ridiculous ” 
into French—it is littl more than a matter 
but try putting it into Latin and the 
different: we have to know what each 
word means. In English we prefer a series of co-ordinate 
gentences to a | ically constructed period, and the logical 
construction of thought often escapes us: but not so Caesar 
or Livy, and to read a page of either is a useful corrective 
to our habitual slipshod thinking. It is said that of the 
30,000 words most commonly used in English, more than 
10,000 are of Latin origin: and to know their origin is to 
know their meaning (e.g. pecus and pecuniary) and to be 
able to use them correctly. A word moreover comes to be 
associated with an idea (for there is often more than one 
translation), and not with a corresponding word in another 
language. Language is seen to be something other than 
a system of equations. 

All this will tend towards accurate habits of thought and 
speech, and towards the displacement of the “ good enough ” 
and of “ what will wash” which is so characteristic and so 
harmful a fetish of the age. But it will only come as the 
result of enlightened teaching, and the value of the method 
must be made plain if any effective transfer is to take place. 
Moreover, the task must not be too difficult—in the past 


goes straight 
of transcription : 
experience 1S VcTy 
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N times of national as well as of domestic stress the 
man or woman with the inner serenity, best described 
perhaps as peace of mind, is an asset—and almost always 


recognised as such—of extraordinary value. It is a con- 
dition that may, of course, be associated with lack of 
imagination and education. But it may equally be the 
companion of very great, and often the highest, imaginative 
and creative force, administrative abilities and general cul- 
ture. It is a possession, not to be confused with vegetable 
contentment, that probably all of us would wish to have. 
And it would be a very dogmatic physician, theologian, or 
psychologist who would deny that it was within the reach 
of any sane person. 

It is no doubt true that, for many people, hereditary ten- 
dencies and early environment may make its acquisition less 
easy than for others ; and it is probable that early surround- 
ings rather than biological inheritance are the more likely to 
be responsible for any existing handicap. Upon parents and 
teachers, whether they realise it or not, depends to a very 
great extent the ease or difficulty with which the children 
in their care will afterwards attain peace of mind. 

Over-fussy, over-possessive parents no less than parents 
or teachers, who are cruel or merely selfish, may be respon- 
sible for a home or school atmosphere in which the growing 
child is given a relatively poor chance of either learning 
what inner serenity is or of obtaining it later in life. It is 
the atmosphere, in the psychological sense of the word, that 
matters, since atmospheres never lie. The normal child is 
observant with a first-hand clarity often superior to that of 
the adult ; and peace of mind is as infectious as irritability, 
inconstancy or panic. 

The home, and the war home, that gives its children 
the best opportunities in this respect is therefore one in 
which the parents themselves are neither self-regarding nor 
excitedly or visibly cast down by every unpleasant event 
Or trivial external mishap; who are sympathetic and 
approachable not only as regards their children but every- 
body else ; who are reasonably strict—since in very early 
years children are not capable of, and may be seriously 
disturbed by, having to make continual “moral” choices 
between this and that line of conduct—but at the same 
ume ready to let their children take all reasonable risks. 
It is only thus that they learn their first practical lessons, 
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it commonly has been, and the ordinary schoolboy’s 
Latin-Exercise book has looked like a training in 
inaccuracy rather than in _ accuracy ! It would 
be better, indeed, if the work were always presented 
as a problem rather than a task—a problem difficult enough 
to exercise a natural pugnacity, but easy enough to be capable 
of solution and to reward effort with success. A sense of 
achievement is essential from the beginning. The best 
lesson is that in which master and pupil are co-operatively 
concerned in finding the solution to a problem, and each 
can see the other’s mind working: it is surprising (experto 
crede) how much sense a boy with average intelligence but 
little Latin can make of such a passage as the first twelve 
lines of Aeneid II with a little guidance, and how his 
curiosity and his constructiveness will find a happy satisfac- 
tion in the work. 

Such are some of the claims for the Classics that can be 
made today. Their spiritual and intellectual enrichment, 
the interpretation of life which they offer, can ill be spared 
in these days of mechanism and perplexity, when the human 
spirit has so hard a struggle to remember that it is a spirit 
and needs all help in its revolt against the machine. 
But the teaching must and can be such that these fruits of 
Classical study are enjoyed by all. 






destroy their own bogies, and escape the creation of bogies 
out of their parents’ taboos. Further, it is the home in 
which parents are ready to answer questions freely, patiently 
and honestly, but are equally careful, especially as adoles- 
cence approaches, not to establish inquisitions into their 
children’s growing reticences—into the sanctuaries where 
their souls are being “invited” and beginning to find 
themselves. 

Not everybody, however, has been so fortunate in earlier 
life and circumstance; and for these peace of mind, 
aequanimitas, may be harder to come by. In a certain 
number of cases there may be such definite obstacles as— 
to use current phraseology—a neurosis or psycho-neurosis, 
expressed in some particular phobia or anxiety, or con- 
tributing to some physical disability; and upon whatever 
theory these may be explained they are primarily matters 
for medical attention. But such sufferers are a very 
small minority of all who have not, and would wish to have, 
peace of mind. And for this majority, though the road to it 
may not be easy, it should seldom be impassable. 


In a certain number of cases there may be something 
“on the mind”—some disagreeable task that has been 
shirked and needs no psycho-analyst to disclose—pending 
the removal of which the processes of peace cannot begin ; 
and the remedy is obvious. In many more there is probably 
a long history of relatively minor fences of distaste, or fear, 
or self-sacrifice, that have been consistently turned aside 
from. If the next and the next are taken, the rewards of 
peace are as certain as anything can be. 

These are of course truisms, though they are matters of 
daily and dispassionate medical observation ; and it is no 
less a platitude, and no less an observed medical fact, that 
altruism—an outward-turning attitude that can be deliber- 
ately adopted, a service of others that can be deliberately 
undertaken—is probably the best general prescription for 
the development or recovery of true peace of mind. Finally 
perhaps it may be noted, if without comment, that one of 
the greatest Continental pioneers of the so-called modern 
psychology has given it as his mature opinion that the basic 
trouble of most of the anxious, queer and perplexed 
patients that thronged his consulting-room was the absence 
in them of any religion. 
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Y dear, there you are! How are you? How heavenly 
you look! I like the gas-mask so absolutely matching. 
Come and have something fattening, it’s good for our nerves. 
Coffee or something. 

Well, now listen, my sweet, because as a matter of fact 
rather a frightful thing’s happening, and I must tell some- 
body. It is luck I met you, because you always have so 
much poise and rightness. Well, you know that time before 
they declared war? (What ages ago it seems!) Of course, 
I wasn’t going to stay and be bombed, so I went off weeks 
ago and I found a heavenly cottage, right in the middle of 
a wood, completely invisible from the air. It had some 
people in it, gamekeepery people, but the landlord said he'd 
find them somewhere else. Anyhow, you know that brooch 
the family gave me for a wedding present, hideous, not bad 
stones though ; so I popped it and paid the landlord three 
months’ rent down and a sort of premium or whatcver you 
call it. Everybody was after country cottages then, so it 
was quite reasonable really, only it sounded a lot. This 
was in August, early. The billeting people had seen it, 
but it had seven people living in three rooms so they 
let it alone. 

I got back to London and told Bill about it, all calm and 
organised, as I thought. However, he said: Now this is 
quite incredible, but it’s what Bill said. He said: “ You 
can have it if you take someone else, some person who 
can’t get away.” So I said: “Have it, I like that; I’ve 
got it, and I popped my brooch ; so it’s my idea and I’m 
paying for it, so I don’t see where this kind permission of 
yours comes in.” Well, honestly, do you? Of course, Bill’s 
rather nervy. Men hate you to notice it, but he is. I'm 
not a bit. Ali this war, I mean, you needn’t read the papers, 
and you can always turn the wireless off. There's simply 
no need to let it upset you, I mean. 

What was I saying? Oh yes, about Bill. So I said: “ It’s 
my cottage, paid for with my money, and if you're good 
I'll ask you to stay.” He said he wasn’ leaving London. 
They'd given him an area—transport or something. So I 
said: “I'll take both the servants, if that’s what you mean.” 
But Bill said he'd fixed it up for them both to go back io 
their relations in case of trouble. My dear! So I said I'd 
always understood it was the wife’s job to deal with the 
servants, and I thought he’d been extremely officious. He 
said who would I get to come to the cottage, and I said 
I must have time to think, and ring up my friends. I was 

going to ring you up first, as a matter of fact, because you 
cook so divinely—don’t you? I thought you did. Anyhow, 
I was going to ring you up. Only then this frightful Bill— 
I try to make excuses for him, because we’ve lost some money 
and all that, but honestly—well, he said he didn’t mean 
people like friends, friends were all quite able to look after 
themselves ; what he meant was a poor person, or some 
children, or both. Now, I do just ask you! Somebody I'd 
never seen before, and would probably loathe, staying there 
absolutely cheek by jowl with me in the divine cottage I'd 
given my brooch for. Is that selfishness, or isn’t it? 

So I took rather a strong line. This was the Wednesday 
before that really frightful week. I said to Bill: “ Since 
you seem to have made arrangements for yourself, and the 
servants, and everyone except me, I shall take the law into 
my own hands, and go off to Pinks ”—that’s the cottage’s 
name ; nice, I think ; easy to remember—I said: “I shall 


go down to the cottage tomorrow, and if you come, too, I 
shall love to have you, but I don’t see that you’ve got any 
right to insist on my taking in refugees from the East End. 
They'd be miserable in the country, and besides, it’s the 
Government’s job to look aftr them.’ 


, 
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Bill didn’t say much after that. He rather looked at me 
Then later that night he asked if I really did mean to go 
I said it was helping the Government for people like me . 
evacuate themselves, and not take up room in the trains » 
the last moment. I mean, that’s ordinary common seny 
don’t you think? 


Bill made just a bit of a scene, as a matter of fact. Hoy. 
ever, he was all right in the morning. He went off early 
his area. I drove round a bit, and scratched some food 
together, and filled up the car with tins, and got down to the 
cottage about four. 


Yes, it was just on four when I got there, because | Passed 
the church clock—it’s a real village, with a church and 
everything—I heard it strike. I drove down into the wood, 
and there was the cottage, with smoke coming out of the 
chimney. The funny thing was, I didn’t have one single 
qualm, not one. I just thought how nice of the game. 
keepery people to light the fire. Not that one needed it, 
but it looks so welcoming. I got out, and, my dear, I went 
in to the place singing at the top of my voice, because it was 
nice to be out of it all. And then my blood absolutely 
curdled. What do you think was sitting there, with her 
feet vp? An East End grandmother, my dear, and three 
children under five! 

Wasn’t it unspeakable? I said “I’m sorry, but this is my 
cottage.” And the grandmother got up, and said she'd been 
evacuated, and she’d got the order she could show me; so 
she hauled it out from inside her skirt somewhere, and there 
it was, some sort of official order all right, and signed by, 
who do you think? Now, who do you think? Who'd be 
so disgusting, who'd think out such an absolutely foul come- 
back? Bill, of course. He’d brought the creatures from 
his area, brought them down himself, that morning. The 
gamekeepery people let him in, because, of course, they 
knew my name and he showed them his card and said he 
was my husband. And will you believe it, I couldn't get 
them out? I could not get them out. The police wouldn't 
come, nobody would pay me any attention, so there they 
were, and there they are still, and they eat like horses, all 
four of them. I can’t tell you! 

But it’s really about Bill I wanted your advice. He knew 
perfectly well it was a dirty trick, and he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, but, of course, he’s proud like all men, 
and as I say frightfully nervy, and do you know, to this 

day he’s never referred to it, or said he’s sorry of 
anything 

Well, I mean, what is one to do? He’s getting more and 
more difficult and tiresome. I ring him up every day, I've 
been angelic to him ever since, I've given him every 
chance to say he’s sorry, I even asked him down to 
the cottage, but he won't. He hardly speaks to me 
when I do get him to the telephone. Well, I mean, isn’t 
that the sort of thing they call—what’s the word I’m think- 
ing of? You know, you have to go to one of these men, 
psycho somethings—what is the word? Inhibition, that's 
right, how clever you are. Exhibition, really, because that’s 
what he’s making of himself. So what I wanted to ask you 
about was whether you’d advise me to call it all off, Bill 
mean, and get a separation or something. I mean, we are 
separated anyhow. Honestly, this sort of thing’s getting me 

down, I've lost pounds, not that I mind that. It’s the 
strain. Sometimes I feel I’m going absolutely mental 
with it all. 

I wonder if those lucky people in America have any notion 
what a war’s like? 
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PEOPLE 





By 





SEE that I have fallen into disgrace with Mr. Tom 
| Harrisson and his fellow experimenters in Mass Observa- 
tion for having stated recently (on insufficient evidence) that 
they had been obliged to suspend their activities owing to 
the war. Mr. Harrisson has now sent me, as evidence of his 
vitality and forgivingness, some notes on the war-time 
observations which he and his fellow operators are making. 
Valuable lessons are to be derived from these researches. 
It would secm, for instance, that the working classes do not 
enjoy reading the Public Information Leaflets with which 
they are so lavishly supplied by a maternal and disquieted 
Government. Even when they do read them, they find it 
hard to understand the official language in which these 
leaflets are composed. Few of those hundreds who were 
questioned had any knowledge, in spite of repeated instruc- 
tions, how to deal with an incendiary bomb. A large 
majority confessed that they had no idea how to distinguish 
between an incendiary bomb, at first sight, and other types 
of bombs such as high-explosive, gas-producing, liquid- 
oxygen, atomic, or even Hitler’s secret weapon. I confess 
that, although possessed of a high civic sense, I share that 
ignorance. The idea is, I suppose, that the bomb would 
declare its own true nature without any undue delay. And 
it might well be that one’s own future observations would 
be much curtailed. 
* * * * 

I admit to having some sympathy with the unfortunate 
officials whose duty it is to draft these leaflets in such a 
form as will be understood by those unaccustomed to read 
explicit instructions. I remember that many years ago I 
tried to redraft the instructions printed upon the application 
form for passports. I was a clerk in the Foreign Office at 
the time, and immensely proud of the greai department 
which I served. It seemed to me that an office which had 
at its command so many linguists ought to be able to produce 
a simple document in language such as a simple person 
could readily understand. I took the form down with me for 
the week-end and spent all Sunday grappling with its 
intricacies 

* + * * 
with the words “ What 

to complete this form correctly.” I 
the word “complete” (which appeared 
to me to be sententious) and inserted the two words “ fill 
in.” I then came up against the word “ you.” Who, after 
all, was “ you”? There was I found, an enormous variety 
of yous. There were stateless persons, and people who had 
not surrendered their Argentine nationality, and children of 
naturalised British subjects, and widows of enemy citizens, 
and exiles holding Nansen passports issued by the League 
of Nations. I therefore began all over again. “ Do you,” 
I enquired in friendly guise, “ fall under any of the following 
categories: (a) A person who, having acquired British 
nationality has not as yet been abl. to divest himself of 
Argentine nationality?” When I got to (d), under which | 
enquired whether the applicant was a White Russian holding 
a Nansen passport, I realised that these questions would only 
disturb and confuse the greengrocer’s wife who wished to 
spend her holiday at St. Malo. I grappled with that form 
all znorning and all afternoon. And in the end I came to 
the conclusion that it was better (more comprehensive and 
mere comprehensible) as it stood. It remains the same to 
this day and on the whole it is good as forms go. 


I headed 
you have to do 


then crossed out 


my amended draft 


* * * * 
A similar discovery made by the Mass Observers was 
that the working classes do not really understand the B.B.C. 
News Bulletins. Here again my sympathy goes out to the 
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officials whose duty it is to draft these bulletins in the 
simplest language. I feel myself that they do their task 
with skill, and that much of the confusion created is due to 
the fact that these bulletins unavoidably contain difficult 
foreign names or refer to places which mean nothing to the 
ordinary listener. From time to time, moreover, the B.B.C. 
has to include in its Home Service some communiqué 
issued by a Government Department. It is not their fault 
if the wording of that communiqué is ungainly in the 
extreme. 
* * * * 

Mr. Harrisson informs me also that the usual endemic dis- 
satisfaction with the B.B.C. has since September 3rd assumed 
epidemic form. The masses have derived the wholly in- 
correct impression that the B.B.C. have in some manner 
been taken over by the Ministry of Information and that i*s 
former independence has gone. They do not understand, 
moreover, the reasons for the suppression of alternative pro- 
grammes and the poor reception which is at moments un- 
avoidable. They are irritated also by the revival of the 
songs and slogans of the last war, nor do they in the least 
appreciate the uplift talks to which they are so frequently 
exposed. I do not myself regard such criticisms as justified. 
What could have been better, for instance, than the “ Round 
the Empire” programme which we had last week, ending 
as it did with Mr. Eden’s admirably restrained epilogue? 
And how could Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech have been 
more clearly summarised? It is essential, none the less, that 
in these times of darkness the B.B.C. should be able to re- 
capture the confidence, and hold the attention of the masses. 


* - * * 


A third section of Mr. Tom Harrisson’s notes deals with 
rumours. His observers have supplied him with 300 dif- 
ferent rumours, with details of the words used, as of the 
time, place and person. From an analysis of these 300 
rumours he has come to certain tentative conclusions. The 
most prevalent type of rumour is the “ informative ” type, 
the rumour which comes from a person “who knows 
someone who knows.” Men, he notes, spread rumours 
twice as often as women. Most of the rumours in circula- 
tion are perfectly reasonable rumours, and the fantastic 
seldom occurs. Spy-rumours only account for one per 
cent. of the total, but the wholly incorrect rumour that a 
person caught without his gas-mask is fined 15s. is 
immensely popular. On the whoie, he concludes, these 
rumours are not particularly foolish and some of them even 
do good. But what startles me is that they should be so 
moderate and so calm. It was very different in the opening 
months of the last War. 


* * * * 


Everybody remembers, or has heard of, the great 
Russian rumour of September, 1914. What was so curious 
about this rumour was the passionate intensity with which 
it was defended by the faithful. It arose, apparently, 
from the passage through Great Britain of some Serbian 
reservists on their way home. In a few hours these Serbian 
reservists had swollen into a great Russian army which had 
landed at Leith from eight vast liners and was rapidly being 
transported to France. There were those who swore that 
their aunt had actually seen the snow still adhering (although 
it was a warm September) to these Russian beards. To 
contradict this rumour was felt to show lack of patriotism 
and social solidarity. Appalling quarrels arose ; mothers 
wept, fathers thundered, old friendships were severed, en- 
gagements broken off. I am glad to learn from Mr. Harris- 
son that we have not as yet started to indulge in similar 
fantasies. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 

The Revival 
THE Muse, bludgeoned, stunned and, I regret to name it, 
stricken with panic, shows signs of revival. Let it be added 
that the panic was not started by the Muse, but was imposed 
upon her, in common with her pictorial and dramatic sisters, 
from without in anticipation of the worst, and, now that the 
worst has failed to happen, it is easy to sniff at what were, no 
doubt, wise and necessary precautions. The machinery of 
music-making having been thrown out of gear, is not easily to 
be re-engaged, but a brave beginning has already been made to 
set it going. 

Mr. Lamond took the first turn at the starting-handle last 
Saturday, the day on which the autumn season would normally 
open, and swung it—I hope the fans of dance-music will not 
misinterpret the expression—with a fine disregard for bombs 
and aeroplanes. A bomb exploded is no more than volatile 
gas and fragments of metal ; an aeroplane soon wears out, even 
if it does not come to sudden grief; but Beethoven, Mr. 
Lamond seemed to say, and Liszt have permanent values which 
must not be lowered by these ephemeral menaces, for if lowered 
they are, the cause we are really fighting for is as good as lost. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Charles 
Hambourg, reinforced the argument next day at Queen’s Hall, 
and proved that the demand for music is strong enough to 
justify making these “popular” classical concerts weekly, 
instead of fortnightly, events. The orchestra is to play under 
Sir Henry Wood on Saturday afternoon in the same hall ; so 
that makes three orchestral concerts within the octave. 

The way of the recitalist and the chamber-musician is harder, 
since here the money for the hire of a hall and advertising 
must be found by individuals. Mr. Lamond’s brave gesture 


of business as usual cannot, therefore, find many imitators. 
But at this point Miss Myra Hess and a few of her colleagues 
step into the breach. With Sir Kenneth Clark’s blessing Miss 


Hess has organised a series of lunch-hour concerts at the 
National Gallery on a “ bob-a-nob” basis. The dome-room 
is not the best of places in which to hear music, but the gallery 
has the great advantage of being handy for the vast body of 
civil servants concentrated in Whitehall, many of whom will 
be glad of this spiritual refreshment, even if it means cutting 
down the amount normally allotted to the baser appetites. 
These concerts are being run on the principle of a small 
uniform fee for the performers, any profits being handed to 
the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, which has never had so many 
claims upon its charity. Some of the artists, among them 
Miss Hess herself, who started the series on Tuesday, are 
giving their services in order to give the project a good start. 
That the recitals meet a genuine need was evident from the 
attendance on Tuesday, which far exceeded the seating 
capacity. 

A similar series of concerts, sponsored by the Patrons’ Fund, 
will be given at the Royal College of Music on Wednesday 
afternoons during November and December. One object of 
these concerts is to preserve intact quartets and other chamber 
music organisations. Among those who will play are the 
Griller, Stratton, Menges, and Lyra Quartets, the English 
Ensemble and the Grinke Trio. Particulars of the concerts, 
for which subscription tickets at a guinea will be issued, may 
be had from the Emergency Concerts Society at the College. 

Even opera, the most expensive and precarious form of musical 
entertainment, has licked its wounds and put a good face upon 
its difficulties. At Sadler’s Wells on Saturday afternoons the 
more popular works in the repertory, which include The 
Marriage of Figaro tomorrow, are being staged. It is to be 
hoped that, since the theatre lies well outside the early-closing 
area, the normal season will eventually be started. 

As for the B.B.C., it continues to dole out a meagre half- 
hour’s music at times when those who are engaged in offices 
can rarely listen, whether because they are at work or because 
by 11 o'clock, when, for example, the Menges Quartet played 
the other night, they are in bed. I must end with a retraction: 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra is not, in spite of an 
apparently authentic statement, to be disbanded, but will give 
a series of concerts during the winter, under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who is to sacrifice his need for rest. 

DyNeELeYy Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


““Ignace.’’ At the Berkeley 

THERE are people, I gather from other reviews, who do not 
like Fernandel. They must on no account £0 to this 
for there is very little else in the picture to please, J; is 
certainly not a good picture: it begins as fair comedy ang 
ends as fair farce, with a heavy slab in the middle of bad 
musical comedy: and it is oddly confusing in its details 
why, for instance, should a troop of lovelies be rehearsing 4 
charity performance in a colonel’s house, the commander of 
the local barracks to which Fernandel has been sent a; ; 
conscript? And why should the superbly heavy and foolish 
Baron des Orfrais be drinking the waters there? And why 
should he send a bottle of champagne across to a fellow-gues 
as if he were dining in a hotel? Is it, after all, a hot 
But, if so, why is all the service done by the colonel’s batman 
(Fernandel) and his very piquant maid? Why? . . . By 
let us leave it to the enemies of Fernandel to clean out qj 
the holes in this sieve. 

There remains Fernandel: Fernandel of the huge teeth, the 
heavy soprano eyelids, the mulish face and the long ape-like 
arms: an animal that laughs—it sounds like somebody’s 
definition of Man: Fernandel with the celluloid collar the 
always creaks and the long greasy lock of hair. Nobody 
has ever laughed so infectiously as Fernandel: it is like ap 
epidemic, and yet a prim colleague has found him in close. 
up disgusting. Fernandel in this film is a conscript and the 
most intractable material any army has to deal with 
human being. It is, with all its faults, a better picture tha 
Un de la Légion because there is no propaganda: it doesn't 
pretend, as the other film did, that the military mind can deal 
with human beings—in no time at all Fernandel has been 
sentenced to thirty days—the good-humoured innocent creature 
impervious to discipline because it doesn’t make sense. There 
comedy ends and farce begins, for the thirty days must bk 
worked off as batman to the colonel and slave to the colonel’ 
wife, a great brawny woman with hips like the horses she rides 
who is absurdly pursued by the shifty and romantic baron. 
The colonel himself (acted with his usual lovely suavity by 
Charpin) is as human as Fernandel: he doesn’t like wearing 
uniform and he prefers a bicycle to a horse. This trait, when 
the bicycle breaks down on the day that the Inspector-Genera 
makes a surprise visit, provides the climax, for Fernande 
rising hurriedly from the maid’s bed puts on the colonel’ 
uniform she had been given to mend, and is mistaken 
Before he knows where he is, he is presiding at luncheon and 
addressing the colonel’s wife by her Christian name (he has 
learnt too much of who loves whom in the household for 
anyone to betray him). A humanity which is not permitted 
to a private is charming in a colonel, and he earns his com- 
manding officer promotion. 

Told like that the story seems to go quite smoothly: I 
cannot understand why the middle of the film should be filled 
with lovelies and a stage show and Fernandel dressed as 3 
Mexican blundering on to the stage with a note for the wrong 
person and pursuits up and down stairs and a cast-off mistress 
of the baron—only real lovers of Fernandel will put up with all 
that. There is one delightful piece of direction, the high 
spirited pairing off of Fernandel and the maid—and then the 
silent scurry up the stairs against time (will the bugle blow 
from the barracks?), the breathless dash across the dark room, 
the clothes flung quickly from invisible hands upon the hooks, 
black-out—a curious sense of lightness and poetry and 
companionship is conveyed. 

IN THE COUNTRY. 

Perhaps the best release of the week is The Story of Vernon 
and Irene Castle, with Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers: tht 
scene pre-1914 America and war-time France. Gay, sad and 
sentimental, full of old tunes, with picturesque starvation, 
sudden success, eternal fidelity, it isn’t so much the story df 
two real dancers as a fairy tale stepped out by the marvellous 
couple with incomparable lightness. 

Dark Victory can also be recommended at “The Local” t 
those who like the taste of tears, if only for the sake of Miss 
Bette Davis’s streamlined histrionics as the girl doomed 
her doctor to death. GRAHAM GREENE. 


- 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


, Woman’s Rules 

“That admirable paper Home and Country quotes four rules 
use of ordinary people in war-time. They are put into 
‘hey survive, I believe, 
qm the last War, but are so good that I cannot forbear to 
quote them, and I trust they are common property through- 


old Oxford ladv. 


wat the women’s institutes : 

Obey every public order, however silly 
Relieve nothing anyone tells you, however wise you think it. 

if your legs shake (as the boldest will at times) eat glucose barley 


do anything you would have done if there were 


Chat and Tortoiseshell 

Autumnal weather has been such that a number of birds of 
jiferent species have been tempted to nest late in the year 
ind much beyond their usual date. 
being watched in a North Devon garden of very small 
dimensions. A whinchat has built in the shelter of a thin line 
of low gorse some three yards from the windows. 
now just about ready to fly, and the parents—as happens, I 
fancy, with such late broods—work even more furiously than 
yual to feed up their late-comers against the approaching 
These whinchats have been falling upon an unusual 
They have decimated, if the word is not too 


The most interesting of 


x never before within memory. Close to the gorse-bush 
where the nest is concealed is a patch of valerian that con- 
tinues to flower, as far beyond its proper date as the bird has 
The patch is very vivid in my own memory, 
for I saw it one day in early June or late May besieged by 
more Humming Bird Hawk-moths and Painted Ladies than 
The belated flowers—some red, some pink, 
sme white—have been visited this autumn by a yet larger 
company of Tortoiseshells. The multiplicity of these beauti- 
ful butterflies may be suggested by one figure. 
curtains of some rooms that had been shut up were shaken 
wut no fewer than seventeen Tortoiseshell butterflies emerged. 
They had doubtless sought this warm retreat for their hiber- 
though the clothes moth 
san exception) is quite so fond of a house in winter time ; 
and few hibernate in the perfect state so successfully. 


No other butterfly 


Late Broods 

Two other late broods of which I have cognisance are both 
of swallows—one yet later, in a 
I doubt whether any bird develops quite 
The birds very often have three 
broods during their short stay, and may have four. 
young of one brood have to be fed on some neighbouring 
roost while the succeeding brood 
though still im statu pupillari they are astonishingly strong on 
the wing for such callow youngsters. 
till twilight almost fades into darkness, and much of the food 
is pre-digested. What a marvel of design the bird is! 
ness and lightness are perhaps its master attributes. 
Even the bones are lightened with pockets of 
ur, The plane and the stream-lines 
are as well adapted for continuous passage through 
the air as the structure of the fish for motion in the water ; and 
hence the air is the breath of its life—it is more at home there 
than the fish in the river. 


Hertfordshire village 
0 quickly as the swallow. 


The feeding goes on 


‘ oarage of the 


Both Admirals 


One can never generalise about anything in this varied isle 
Neighbouring parishes may differ in their livestock 


in their weather. While it has been my experience and that 


of many correspondents that while Tortoiseshelis have been 
maumerable, Admirals have been conspicuously ebsent, I hear 
that on the Cornish coast near Newquay, Red Admirals have 
deen numerous and a fair number of White Admirals (which 
ate habitually very rare in most districts) have been seen in 
My correspondent laments the entire absence 
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of the small Clouded Yellow, once extremely abundant in the 
neighbourhood. The succession of a warm zephyr from south 
and west to three weeks of north-east weather has brought a 
certain number of insects out of hibernation and marvellously 
renewed the song of our braver birds. 


Sportsmen’s Contributions 


The habitual, traditional feud between sportsmen and 
poultry-keepers has been “liquidated” thanks to the war, 
if that abominable jargon of the moment may be so used. 
The poultry-keepers, in spite of compensations, dislike the 
Hunts because they encourage foxes and they dislike game- 
preserves because when the thousands of pheasants are thrown 
upon the market in November down goes the price of the 
cockerel. Both classes of sportsmen are wiping out the causes 
of offence. First, the tale of foxes (as recorded last week) is 
being reduced by shooting and no bought foxes are being 
imported into foxless areas. Second, a strong recommenda- 
tion has been put forth that pheasants should not be killed 
in quantity at one date. It is obviously best that those 
who have large, or indeed, small numbers of pheasants 
in their coverts (or if the Fens are in question along their 
dykes) should shoot them, but the very big day (which 
at any time is in many eyes an abomination) is to be wholly 
avoided. It needs of course large numbers of beaters who 
are hard to find, and in any case are better employed else- 
where, and most sportsmen would dislike such a proceeding 
in war-time, but the strongest reason for a slow, successive 
reduction of the head of pheasants is the organisation of the 
nation’s food supply. If the birds for once are thought of 
in regard to the pot, they may make a by no means despic- 
able addition to the sum total of national foods. It may be 
said that this view is general among game-preservers and 
sportsmen. 


Partridge Research 


In the region of sport one of the institutions that has 
been brought to an end is the very interesting research 
station into the ways of the partridge. The target was of 
course thus studied chiefly for the sake of the explosive ; 
but the scientific point of view has prevailed among the chief 
workers, and the quantity of admirable pamphlets and yet 
more admirable illustrative photographs have taught us a 
deal more than the best ornithologist ever knew about the 
ways of one of the most interesting birds in the list. The 
fidelity of the mating, the self-sacrificing courage of the 
parents, the long cohesion of the family give outstanding 
examples of the virtues of bird psychology. I do not know 
any technical book by a fond observer (not even Bird 
Behaviour) which tells us so much of the mind of the bird 
as some of these I.C.I. pamphlets, whose matter has been 
supplied by a genius in the rearing and understanding of 


birds 


In the Garden 


Two things worth preserving with some technical care are 
autumn leaves and onions. The first keep longest, especially 
if they are beechen. If the boughs are dipped for a while in 
glycerine and water they will keep their colours and their 
hold on the stalk almost indefinitely, but it is better also to 
press them very firmly, so that the leaves may keep their 
native flatness. Now for onions, the most important of 
winter vegetables. Like apples they prefer fresh air and 
perhaps a certain amount of light and space. Some gardeners 
keep them very successfully by laying them on rabbit wire or, 
say, wire pea-guards stretched across the rafters of their sheds. 
It is important to remove the very loose bits of shell and to 
hand-pick the whole consignment, setting aside for immediate 
use any that have a flaw. Where shelves are not available 
apples keep well enough in boxes if all fruits are sound and 
are wrapped in paper. It is well to remember that apples so 
stored mature rather more Guickly than those exposed to a 


current of air. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 





LETTERS TO 


réeque sied 


[Correspondents are 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


VERMINOUS CHILDREN 


Medical Officer who writes the 
article on “ Verminous Children ” in vour issue of October 6th 
fails to bring out the true significance of the mass of filth 
and contagion that has been thrust upon the countryside by 
the evacuation scheme. He states in a light-hearted way that 
“the treatment of body vermin is a simple matter”: the 
body louse has been “ practically exterminated”; that it 1s 
“now found quite easy to remove the nits as well as to 
destroy the vermin (i.e., head louse) at one operation,” and 
ends with a flourish of percentages to show that in 25 years 
the proportion of verminous school children has been reduced 
from 33 per cent. to 3 per cent., which he characterises as 
“a not unsatisfactory achievement.” 


Sir,—The School apologetic 


Assuming for the moment that these statements are true 
(would that they were!), how can one account for the fact that 
“stories to that effect (the verminous condition of the 
evacuees) have come from all over England and Scotland ”? 
In this particular district, as I am only too well aware, the 
indications are that about one-third of the unaccompanied 
children are in that state of infestation. 

The stock excuse that “evacuation took place so soon aftei 
return from holidays that no ume cleansing ” 
discloses two very serious admissions: (1) That the infested 
children knowingly distributed amongst other children 
mn the country grave offence against the laws of 
hygiene—and (2) that the “cleansing” is a periodic procedure 
to be anticipated at certain times in the school year, which 
means that it is regarded as a palliative and not a radical 
remedy. 

Having had practical experience of the pioneer days (1908 
onwards) referred to by the writer of the article, and having 
at long length succeeded in securing a degree of cleanliness 
among the local school children, quite comparable to the best 
of his quoted percentages, I would venture to criticise both 
the tone and content of the article in question. 

Hygienically considered, the head louse is just as filthy as 
the body louse—or any other parasite for that matter—and 
should be as ruthlessly pursued to extinction. In compiling 
statistics the presence of even a few nits should be sufficient 
to place the child in the unclean category. Nits are the 
“eggs” of lice and cannot grow on the hair without the 
presence of a louse to deposit them. The excuse of “ only 
a few nits, probably dead ones,” should not be allowed to 
frustrate the effort towards complete eradication. Nits are not 
merely glued to the hair, but are attached by means of a 
tube or sheath encircling the hair, hence the difficulty of 
removal. It is futile to deal with the school child only and 
merely foolish to cleanse heads at a specially equipped station 
and then send the child back to a home where both pre- and 
post- schoel age members of the family are similarly infested. 
No wonder periodical treatment of the same children is 
necessary ! 


there was for 


were 


homes—a 


There is no need to enlarge upon the dangers of the louse 


as a carrier of disease. Your contributor has already alluded 
t© one tragic instance of death from ihat cause. Why, then, 
have we had this source of potential danger broadspread 


throughout the country by the responsible authorities of the 
larger centres of population? It was a gross oversight in 
the evacuation scheme that the smaller authorities, with staffs 


only just sufficient for their own moderate needs, should have 
been left to deal single-handed with this overwhelming mass 


of infestation. Not only is the local staff called upon to 
attend to “heads” by the score, but also to deal with 
numerous cases of scabies (itch), impetigo (scabby sores) and 
“filthy habits” that are too disgusting to describe in plain 


English as 
children 


well as the numerous ailments that normally occur 
amongst These cases must be taken in hand 
dealt with if for no other the 
tection of our native school population and the preservation 
of the normal standard of cleanliness in 

rhe 


have 


and 


energetically reason than pro- 


our country homes 


of personal cleanliness to be effective should 
parents of 


practice 


been instilled into the these children and 
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THE EDITOR 





Signed letters 


treated as confidential—Ed. THe Sprcrator) 


initiated in their homes. The task of cleansing should Not be 
put upon others whose training, qualifications and abilities fy 
them for duties quite different from those they are require 
to perform in this elementary matter of hygiene. That 
much disease and filth has been evacuated from the lange 
centres is an appalling revelation of the failure on their pen 
to exercisa the facile methods of cleansing described by vour 
contributor in his article on “ Verminous Children.” ~~ 


JAMES J. Parersoy 
Medical Officer of Health (East Berks), 
School Medical Officer (Maidenhead), 
Guildhall, Maidenhead. 


Sir,—Your contribution by School Medical Officer js mot 
enlightening. It explains why children are allowed to remain 
infested by lice, because in 1908 “no means of removing 
their resistant bodies was known Every children’ 
hospital nurse knows that it is not the removal of the bodi« 
which matters but the killing of the lice and their eggs, §j 
Norman Walker puts it on page 109 of his book publishes 
in 1908—the same year as “ The Children’s Charter”. 
“there are many applications which are certain death to th 
pediculus capitis (head louse) and its ova (nits). The on 
which ts used in the Royal Infirmary is commoy 
paraffin oil.” I my card.—Yours faithfully, 


M. D. 


invariably 
enclose 


WARFARE BY LEAFLET 


Sir,—Your article on “ Warfare by Leaflet” is a welcome 
attempt, after a month of war, to estimate the effectiveness of 
British propaganda. Since Germans are unable to read English 
newspapers, the Blue Book or the speeches of British spokes. 
men, they can know the British case only from the RAF 
leaflets or from news bulletins and talks arranged by the BBC 
One has the impression that in each of these categories there 
has been some effective propaganda, but not enough. The 
Prime Minister’s words to the German nation were perhaps 
in the circumstances the most effective propaganda available; 
they would probably get the attention of a German interested 
or courageous enough to procure a leaflet or to keep the wire- 
less on against orders. (There is some evidence that many 
still do this.) By the same test, other of our leaflets were bad 
propaganda. If we were Germans, we should not be impressed 
by mere denunciation of Hitler or assertions of superiority in 
food and war material, nor by a B.B.C. talk in which a distin 
guished public man put a rough-and-ready statement of the 
British case in stumbling German. 

We can surely do much better than this. A friend of mine 
listened the other night to both German and English stations 
From ours he heard two identical news bulletins, from their 
news followed by an account of the Allied treatment d 
Germany in 1919. German listeners last Tuesday thought the 
translation of the first half of the Archbishop of York’s speech 
more likely to be effective than any of our leaflets. For most 
Germans who can hear the B.B.C., threats are silly, snap 
generalisations are ineffective ; informed and cogent argument 
in the thing that will tell in the long run. And for this we 
need the best experts. Why should we not also seek the help 
of the most distinguished Germans in the country, so that both 
the facts and their presentation may be as good as the bes 
men can make them? The German case in this war rests 
an indoctrinated version of the history of the last twenty yeals 
We shall not get the British case across unless we can preset! 
a different version of that history. 

Perhaps, too, we might consider the fact that similar talks 2 
English are badly needed. Such things as German militans™ 
or Hitler’s rise to power are not mysteries or wilful acts, but 
historical phenomena that can be explained and understood. 
Ignorance is a bad basis for either propaganda or peace— 
Yours faithfully, Wit G. Moone. 

St. John Bapust College, Oxford. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


r 


giz.—I have read, ith much interest, the article “ Warfare 
by Leaflet ” in last issue. Written, as it obviously is, by 
“> who has | knowledge of Germans and Germany, it 
osteo the vital importance of presenting the truth in such a 
en will appeal to the German man-in-the-street. 
But the article is only destructive of the present attempts to do 
this. Will not the writer of the article become constructive 
by writing a leafiet which, in his opinion, would have the 
desired effect? And, further, would you, Sir, consider the 
suggestion of offering a prize for the best leaflet for this pur- 
ce? If this were done, I imagine that only those with a 
real knowledge ol present-day Germany would compete, 
amongst whom there would doubtless be, as has been sug- 
gested elsewhere, some German refugees now resident in this 
country who have fied from persecution.—Faithfully yours, 
Iris Court, Pangbourne, Berks. ALFRED W. BATCHELOR. 
[Our correspondent may have seen from last" weck’s 
Spectator that we had anticipated his suggestion—Ep. The 


manner that 1t 


ose? 


Spectator. ] 


«MY FUHRER’S AIM” 


Sir—It is astonishing to read the assertion of your corre- 
spondent “ Diplomaticus ” that Hitler’s lust for world power 
for Germany is in fundamental contrast to the aim of all 
former German statesmen, who, he declares, sought only to 
build a greater Germany in Continental Europe. The in- 
accuracy of that judgement must be evident to all who have 
studied the history of German colonial development, and 
the danger of its propagation demands that it should be 
refuted. 

The truth is that Germany has for decades dreamt of 
possessing herself of vast African territories, both for their 
intrinsic value and because a militaristic Reich realised—what 
Great Britain did not—that they would represent the gravest 
threats to the British Empire. Belated recognition of that 
fact persuaded the Allied and Associated Powers to confiscate 
the German colonies after the last War; it was, of course, not 
the sole cause of that decision, but their conviction that the 
continued existence of such German bases overseas would 
menace the future peace of the world was officially advanced 
as one of the principal reasons. Since I cannot trespass on 
your space to set forth the whole story, may I say that it is 
recorded in detail in my recent book, entitled Germany’s 
Clams to Colonies? 

Perhaps you will permit one significant quotation from a 
memorandum laid before the German Cabinet as late as 
July, 1918: 

“For our present uffavourable position in the Far East, 
Great Britain, apart from Japan, is chiefly responsible. The 
principal opponent to our expansion in the Pacific is Aus- 
tralia, but we shall never be able to exercise pressure upon 
Australia from a base in the South Seas; we might very well 
do so from East Africa. Australia needs for its exports an 
open road through the Indian Ocean. This road can be 
gravely menaced from East Africa. 

“Tt is true that Australian commerce might take the route 
round the Cape, but even on this route merchant shipping 
would hardly be safe against attack directed from East Africa. 
The policy, therefore, both of Australia and of India might te 
very strongly influenced by pressure from German Mittel- 
Afrika, and British policy too, since England has a_ strong 
interest in unimpeded intercourse with India and Australia, 
as India and Australia have in unimpeded intercourse with 
England. If we can have a position of strength in Muittel- 
Afrika, then we can compel India and Australia to respect our 
wishes in the South Seas and in Eastern Asia.” 

The German African Empire then visualised was to con- 
tain a minimum area of 7} million square kilometres (the 
area of India is 4} million), some 50 million natives, and half 
a million Europeans—out of whom, to quote again from the 
same document, “it will be possible at any moment to 
mobilise an army of a million men.” 

This Mittel-Afrika particularly attracted the German mind, 
because its realisation would British land power in 
Africa, dominate vital British sea routes, and thus assure the 
Reich of world domination in her own good time. These con- 
_ ms were by no means novel in Junker Germany, which, 
ar from 


sever 


holding no territorial ambitions in striking contrast to 
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those of Hitlerism, provided the present régime with ideas 


which it has adopted wholesale. In fact, suggestions which 
have been ventilated by the Nazi spell-binders as though 


they were a product of the new dispensation have been merely 
brought out of cold storage.—Yours faithfully, 
F. S. Joetson, Editor. 
“ East Africa and Rhodesia,” 
91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 


WAR AIMS 


Sir,—I always read with more than ordinary interest any- 
thing written by my friend, Mr. J. C. Hardwick. His comment 
on the slogan “Destroy Hitlerism,” in your issue of October 
6th, is ne exception. When, however, he writes: “ Pre- 
sumably it means ‘ Destroy National Socialism, ” I am com- 
pelled to retort: “ Presumably it means nothing of the sort.” 
“Destroy Hitlerism ” means: Destroy the tyranny of Hitler 
and his instruments. Destroy his policy of military aggran- 
disement, the brutal conquest of the weak by the strong. 
Destroy his practice of bad faith and the callous and impu- 
dent disregard of solemn pledges in international relations. 
Destroy the cruel intolerance which persecutes the Jews and 
those religious leaders who cannot bow in the sphere of re- 


ligion to his decrees. Destroy the enslavement of a free 
people by the horrors of concentration camps and_ the 


atrocities of the secret police. In short, Destroy the Hitlerian 
Dictatorship. 
The economic policy of National Socialism is neither in- 
separably nor rightly united to any of these abominations. 
Ripon Hall, Oxford. H. D. A. Major. 


S1r,—We have been told almost hourly for some weeks past, 
that our Government declared war on Germany because we 
had guaranteed (with the French Government) the integrity 
of Poland ; and for months we have promised that any Power 
aggressing upon Poland would become an enemy of this 
country and of France. When Germany therefore invaded 
Poland we declared war upon Germany. But Russia has also 
now invaded Poland. How is it that we and France do not 
declare war upon Russia?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Quip Nunc, 


AFTER HITLERISM 


Str,—Canon Roger Lloyd in his article last week points to 
Germany as a menace because she has fought four wars in 
less than a hundred years. We have got a much more 
imposing record than that. In the 80 years before 1914, we 
had: Two Afghan wars (1838 and 1880), Two Boer wars 
1881 and 1899), The Crimean war (1856), The Zulu war 
1879), The Egyptian war (1882), Abyssinia (1867), Ashanti 
(1873-4) and a series of wars in China. We called some of 
these “ punitive expeditions,” but they all involved consider- 
able loss of life and expense. Of course they were all wars 
of “ Defence.” 

Another historical fact which is conveniently forgotten is 
that between the last partition of Poland in 1795 and 1918, 
that is to say for a hundred and twenty-three years, we 
acquiesced, not in the reduction of the frontiers of Poland 
but, in the extinction of Poland as an independent State.— 
Yours faithfully, PONSONBY. 

Shulbrede Priory, Lynchmere, Haslemere. 


REJECTED VOLUNTEERS 


S1r,—Mr. James Kinross’ letter is indicative of the absurd 
attitude which is being adopted by Recruiting Authorities. 
My experience of the Joint Recruiting Boards at the Univer- 
sities is that they are doing their job well, but are hide- 
bound by Army and Navy red-tape Regulations which they 
cannot break through, and thus many good men—of the right 
type—are being lost 

Many applicants for the Navy find that the 
prospective officers is locked, bolted and barred, this being 
“reserved ” occupation, reserved only for those 
Applicants for months 
except for University 
degree, and probably 


door to 


apparently a 
who have some influential backing 
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past have been “no vacancies ” 


graduates engineering 
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few of these want to go into the Navy. Surely there must 
be the need for training prospective officers with other 
qualifications. I know of one case, at least, of a University 
undergraduate who has been trying for 12 months to get 
into the Navy, but no hope of a vacancy or even for training 
is given to him. 

Another case recently brought to my notice is a young 
public schoolboy who has just completed a four years’ train- 
ing at one of the best known colleges for training electrical 
engineers. This young man’s practical knowledge of “ sea- 
craft” would be envied by a cadet on a training ship, but 
because his engineering degree hadn’t been obtained through 
a recognised “ University” he was told he could not be 
accepted for the Navy! 

Another inexplicable action on the part of the Army authori- 
ties has come to my notice. About 300 survivors of three 
“ Business Men’s” battalions raised in the last War still meet 
together in a well-known Midland city. Some time ago they 
offered to man the balloon barrage companies and thus release 
younger men for more active service, as they had the trained 
personnel of ex-officers, N.C.O.’s and men. Their offer was 
declined, however, with the polite intimation that they could 
enlist individually if they wished! What an opportunity was 
here lost to save expense and to utilise the services of 
experienced men!—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. Ex-OFFICER, 1914-18. 


THE ONLY GERMANY 


S1r,—Mr. H. C. Haycraft cites the position of Poland in 1772, 

and points out—quite truly—that East Prussia was in origin 

a Prussian colony. But surely no one will suggest the neces- 

sity of restoring the status quo ante 1772. If so, what are we 

to do about the United States of America, which then was a 

British colony?—I am, &c., HuGu Ross WILLIAMSON. 
London, S.W. 1. 


TIMBERYARD FIRES 


S1r,—It is surely a sinister thing that quite lately three—I 
am told four—of the finest timberyards in the West of England 
have been burnt out. I saw one of them last week—even 
machinery destroyed utterly. It is close above the river and 
a part of the railway station. One has been warned lately that 
all sentries challenge and are armed with ball cartridge. 
There seems almost excessive care of the civilian; surely 
sentries should be on guard at such valuable depots as timber- 
yards—even if “Safety first” has become a mania.—Yours 
respectfully, L. M. Lopce. 
Bath. 


THE ARTIST IN WAR 


S1r,—I very much welcomed Mr. Samuel Heald’s letter, “ The 
Artist in War,” in your issue of September 22nd, though I 
fear greatly that the complaint of the creative artist is a voice 
in the wilderness of officialdom. 

Something must be done to hold back our torchbearers of 
culture. If we are fighting for a new order in which anarchy 
and gangsterdom shall be eliminated from the world, it is 
right and just that we should not sacrifice the very individuals 
who are responsible for the continuance of this culture of 
ours in times of peace. That this process of quiet persecution 
of the artist has already begun is too evident. As Mr. Heald 
pointed out, no mention is made of the poet, the painter, the 
musician on the Schedule of Reserved Occupations. He is 
either beneath notice as not fitting into any category laid 
down by the Ministry of Labour (or whoever was responsible 
for drawing up the List), or he is regarded as a being set 
apart, isolated from the navvy, the toolsetter, the accountant, 
because he has gifts which are not sympathetically understood 
or appreciated by cold officialdom. An England that can 
boast of a long and illustrious list of famous men should never 
make the serious mistake of forgetting its heritage or im- 
perilling its future by crushing its artist beneath the inexorable 
wheels of the army machine. We can better spare the 
politician whose errors of judgement are responsible for this 
present state of lawlessness and bloodshed, or the financier, 


whose cold calculations make profit out of war. No, the 
writer, the musician has work to do at home; serious, 
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courageous work. His fitness for any other task js question, 
able, the value of his military service dubious. He, too i 
“key man” in being quite irreplaceable. The country ; 
ill afford to waste the humblest of such men because. 
1914, these young men of ours are the seers 
intellectual world of the future. 
Officialdom must have something to say about this the 
PLACE of the artist in war. There might even be room fy 
him in the official-laden Ministry of Information !—Yoy, 
faithfully, A. W. Dopp 
169 Heather Road, Small Heath, Birmingham. : 


» aS ip 
and rulers of the 


PROFESSOR FREUD 


S1rx,—It seems a pity that so devoted a Freudian as Dogy 
Ernest Jones should have pronounced the funeral oration in 
The Spectator over the late Professor Freud. No one would 
cavil at the tribute he pays Freud for the latter’s Pioneer 
work in describing the unconscious. But it is not a fair 
statement of the case to say that the peculiar nature of th 
unconscious was responsible for the subsequent violent Oppo- 
sition to Freud’s teachings. The trouble is that a knowledg 
of the secret forces within us does not help us with regard jp 
action, which must take place on a plane where we can mor 
or less see what we are doing. Such knowledge might even 
prove a hindrance. Imagine, for instance, a man wondering 
whether to take part in a war or not, and instead of trying to 
reason the thing out attempting to contemplate the “ cop. 
cealed sado-masochism ” in the depths of his nature! 

This kind of consideration accounts for the fact that in 
Central Europe, the home of psycho-analysis, there are stil] 
more neurotics than elsewhere, and that even in our own 
England those who go to the psycho-analyst for treatment 
usually come out after some weeks worse men than they 
went in. From Dr. Jones’ article one would gather tha 
Freud had discovered something as_ beneficently certain as 
the cure for diphtheria. And he just didn’t.—Yours faithfully, 

TERENCE GREENIDGE, 

55 Netheravon Road, Chiswick, W. 4. 


THE ADMIRALTY’S ENGLISH 


S1r,—At a time when so much graver matters occupy our 
minds, it may seem absurd to bother whether a Government 
communiqué is in good or bad English. Yet it does seem 
to me worth while to try to stem degradations of our 
language, and when the Admiralty, now under the direction 
of some one who has won fame as a writer, expresses surprise 
that Admiral Raeder should “demean his uniform,” perhaps 
a cry of distress is ailowable. To “demean,” of course, means 
to behave ; one can demean oneself nobly. In the sense of 
“to lower in dignity ” the word, my Concise Oxford Dictionary 
tells me, is “chiefly used by the uneducated or in imitations 
of them.”——Yours, &c., Epwyn Bevan. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 

(“ Demean,” used transitively in the sense of “to lower,” 
is given as a correct usage in the larger dictionaries.—Eb. 
The Spectator.]} 


PUTTING THE CLOCK BACK 


S1r,—I was present at a conversation the other day at which 
parents were lamenting the probable impossibility of going 
to see their children at half-term. I ventured, as a grand- 
father, to suggest that we used to get on very well without 
those visits, when I was at once told that “You cannot put 
back the clock.” I suppose this is a phrase which has always 
been used and abused by the younger generation, but it seems 
to me singularly inappropriate at the present time. In i 
literal sense it is, of course, quite untrue, because you cal 
and do put back a clock when it goes too fast; but in is 
wider sense it is nearly equally false, because it rests upo 
a fallacy (dear to all Socialists) that every advance in time 
implies progress. The instance I have given above is perhaps 
a minor one, but the attitude of mind which it implies % 
as it seems to me, mischievous at a time like the present. A 
good many habits have grown up which will have to be 
discarded, such as the waste of money on cocktails, the 
enormous sums spent by women on cosmetics, the idea that 
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to get from one place to another except by 
d I think that instead of the clock being “ put 
changes, it will be considerably advanced. 
seems to have succeeded in putting the 
back—I am, Sir, your obedient 
B. A. COHEN. 
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Champions, Limpsfield, Surrey. 











THE BLUE LAMP 


sir,—In these mes of stress and strain, when our minds are 
filled with thoughts of our very gallant Army, Navy and Air 
Force, perhaps the readers of The Spectator would spare a 
thought for the girls, often mere children of 15, who go astray 
in this city of London, sometimes from reckless love of amuse- 
ment, sometimes from the influence of bad companions, and 
often from sheer loneliness. The Blue Lamp tries to be a 
real home to these often homeless girls, and to hold out a 
friendly hand. But if we are to keep open and continue what 
na sense a very real piece of War work, we must have 












si 
oa friends to support us. 

May I appeal very earnestly to the sympathy and generosity 
of your readers, and ask them to send a subscription, however 
small, to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Evelyn Ponsonby, 71 War- 
wick Gardens, London, W. 14, who will gladly give any further 
information? I have been connected with the Blue Lamp for 
over twenty-five years, and can vouch personally for the very 
fine work it has done.—Yours truly, 

HyLpa WRENCH, Vice-President. 

The Blue Lamp Refuge for Prevention and Rescue 

Work or Moral Welfare, 38 Great Pulteney 
Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
















BERIC THE BRITON 


Sir.—I have not read Mrs. Mitchison’s book, but your reviewer 
has ignored a parallel which may be as revealing as The Sign 
of the Cross. I refer to G. A. Henty’s Beric the Briton, also 
if my memory does not betray me after so many years) about 
a British prince who while in Rome fell among Christians. I 
can only remember one episode, a fight @ la Tarzan with a 
lion in the circus, in which Beric, as one would expect of a 
Briton, had the better of it, tying the animal up with his 
old-school tie. From what common source Henty and Mrs. 
Mitchison got the name Beric I cannot think. Celtic scholars 
may be able to tell us.—Yours, &c., © STUDENT OF LETTERS. 










RUSSIA’S ACTION 


Sirn—I am a refugee from Czecho-Slovakia, where I lived 
for five years since I had left Berlin, my native town, in 1934. 
I came over to this country in November, 1938. I belong 
to the Thomas Mann Group, and to the Refugee Writer 
Fund of the P.E.N. Club. I am registered under case No. 89 
of the British Committee for Refugees from Czecho-Slovakia. 









The reason of my writing to you is the opinion of English 
publicity, and of a big majority of the English people, about 
Russia’s invasion into Poland. I am an attentive reader of 
The Spectator ; the line of its position I appreciate very much 
indeed. 

I should like to remind the readers of The Spectator of a 
few facts. After the defeat of Bolshevist troops who were 
driven back from Warsaw in 1919 the frontier between the 
young Polish republic and Soviet Russia was unjust accord- 
ing to the principles of self-determination. It was unjust in 
the north, where White Russians came under Polish 
sovereignty, and it was unjust in the south, where the Ukraine 
suffered a complicated partition. The east part remained 
Russian territory, the bigger part of the West Ukraine was 
handed over to Poland, the extreme south-west belonged to 
Czecho-Slovakia (according to the wishes of the West 
Ukrainian tribe of the Ruthenians), and formed the district of 
the Carpatho-Ukraine ; a third small territory belonged to 
Rumania. It is a well-known fact that Nazi Germany (as the 
Germany of the last War) tended to “ protect” the Ukraine, 
the so-called “ Kornkammer” (corn supply) of Eastern and 
Central Europe. Shortly after Munich Hitler resisted very 
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strongly an annexation of the Carpatho-Ukraine by Hungary, 
Hungary was supported in her claims by Poland (!) and 
Italy. Poland was frightened of an “ independent ” Carpatho- 
Ukraine under the “protection” of Hitler and his 
propaganda, which could easily lead towards an irredenta of 
the Ukrainians in Poland. Until the last days the Germans 
broadcasted to the Polish Ukrainian peasants urging them to 
wait calmly and peacefully for the arrival of the German 
army coming as “liberators.” Now the Russian Red ‘Army 
marched in. In his speech at Danzig on September 19th Herr 
Hitler declared to be only “ too pleased to show by practice how 
very much limited the German aims were,” though the demo- 
cracies meant Germany’s aims to be unlimited. He boasted 
strongly on the fact that Germany had not occupied the 
Ukraine. That reminds me of the fabula which tells that the 
fox who could not get the grapes because they were too high 
declared that they were too sour. Recently the Moscow- 
sender broadcasted that Russia does not want at all to let 
the Chinese State down. As a guest of this country, I do not 
want to discuss those facts which have driven Russia into 
the action against Poland. But Russia could not wait for the 
complete breakdown of Poland because that would have meant 
to lose the Ukraine and other important parts to Germany. 
By the occupation of Vilna Lithuania was protected—against 
Germany. It is possible that Latvia and Esthonia, and even 
the east part of Rumania, have to be “ protected.” I am very 
far from being a Communist, but I think it would be not at 
all reasonable to publish any word of condemnation against 
Russia in the present time, and to treat her as an enemy. 
What she has done was reasonable, and can be of great 
help to the Western democracies. We should not forget that 
Russia was a highly appreciative partner of the League of 
Nations, and that all peace-loving elements are very much 
obliged to her conduct in the last ten years.—I am, Sir, yours 
very truly, J. WERNER COHN. 








Westfield House, Bradley, Keighley, Yorks. 






S1r,—In regard to the First Partition of Poland, Lecky says: 
“It was an example of strong Powers combining to plunder a 
feeble Power, with no more regard for honour or honesty, or 
the mere decency of appearances, than is shown by a burglar 
or a footpad.” Shortly before the Third Partition Catharine 
of Russia wrote of her determination “not only to extinguish 
the last spark that has been lighted in our neighbourhood, but 
to prevent any possible rekindling of the ashes.” 

The leopards never change their spots——I am, Sir, yours, 
&c., W. A. Hirst. 

United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 


“ PROPOSALS TO RESTORE SANITY” 


S1R,—In a world intellectually bewildered and morally adrift, 
with crooked diplomacy for the time being triumphant, any 
constructive proposals to restore sanity in the international 
situation may at least be given a fair hearing. (The Spectator 
is perhaps the only forum likely to concede it.) Here is the 
proposition for what it is worth: (i) A military alliance 
between the democracies and the German people, on condition 
that Hitler and his associates be forthwith deposed from office, 
and the German people set up some other form of government 
of their own choosing with whom the Allies may negotiate for 
a just settlement of the matters at present in dispute between 
the countries concerned. (ii) Such a settlement to include 
as a sine qua non, the restoration of the status quo, or some 
equivalent just demarcation of the boundaries of a resurrected 
Poland. (iii) The new Alliance then to undertake a new 
crusade with the avowed intention of ridding the world of 
Stalinism and all its sinister implications. Having delivered 
mankind from the menace of Hitlerism, the task still left, 
before a settled world becomes possible, is the overthrow not 
of a genuine Communism, but of that form of dictatorship 
which has been ruthlessly imposed upon the Russian people 
and has spelt for them as real a denial of liberty and the rights 
of man as is manifest in Germany since Hitler came into 
power. Hitlerism and Stalinism are the joint enemies of all 
the human race holds dearer than life itself. To rid the world of 
this dual menace, the peoples of the world might well now 
be summoned to unite. Were the “German Freedom Radio” 
to press this home in its propaganda campaign, it might 
rapidly be transferred from the Utopian plane to the sphere 
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of practical politics. If a Russo-German pact till quite 
recently was regarded as inconceivable, we need not now 
hesitate to envisage an alliance with the best elements in 
Germany and Russia co-operating with us and all men of 
good will for a just and abiding peace. Allied diplomacy of 
a bold and constructive character is our imperative need now 
in the changed situation confronting us, and it might well 
save millions of lives and further bloodshed if we were by 
these suggestions to undermine the present unholy alliance 
of our enemies by setting before their peoples and ourselves a 
possible way towards peace—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Maurice REtton. 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


“SCIENCE MARCHES ON” 


Sm—In Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s notice of my book, Science 
Marches On, which appeared in your columns on September 
r§th, he complains that I am mistaken in identifying modern 
sal ammoniac with the sal ammoniacum of Pliny and 
Dioscorides. In point of fact, I do not mention sal ammoniac 
anywhere in my book, but merely state that ammonia was 
known to Pliny and Dioscorides, which is in accord with the 
best authoritative opinion. 

Again, Dr. Taylor charges me with inaccuracy in giving the 
value of a millionth of a gram of radium as “about six- 
pence.” I do not know how he has checked this rough estimate 
(which is for metallic radium), but if his own figure of “a 
penny” is derived from the present commercial price of 
radium chloride, it is still nearly so per cent. wrong. 


I am indebted to Dr. Taylor for pointing out two insignifi- 
cant errors, one of which was due to an artist’s slip, but I do 
feel that the rest of his remarks, often inaccurate as the above 
examples show, concern trivialities which fail to justify the 
disparaging tone of his review. The object of the book is to 
convey “the sort of advance in man’s thinking which is now 
under way in the world of science,” as is stated on page 323, 
and eminent men of science have been very appreciative of 
the way in which this has been done.—Yours, &c., 


29 Fames Street, London, W. 1. WALTER SHEPHERD. 


MOSCOW TODAY 


Stmr,—I have read with great interest Sir Evelyn Wrench’s 
two articles about Moscow today, having myself been in 
that city immediately prior to the outbreak of war, which 
necessitated a trans-European flight back to England. 

But my interest arises from the dissimilarity between Sir 
Evelyn’s experiences in Moscow and my own 

I was one of a party of lawyers visiting the U.S.S.R. mainly 
to study the Soviet legal system, and having attended several 
trials and had many private interviews with male and female 
judges and lawyers, I was profoundly impressed by the 
dignity and integrity of the proceedings, in spite of their 
simplicity and the complete absence of the legal trappings 
of our courts. 

We were asked not to speak during the hearing of cases, 
as our interpreter might take notes and explain anything we 
had not understood after each one concluded. 

Further, the judge in every case granted us an interview 
at the end of the sitting. 

I saw no dirty, unshaven lawyers, but was impressed by 
the cleanliness and obvious healthiness not only of the officers 
of the court but of everyone, and felt some rein must be put 
upon one’s natural criticism of the universal shortage of 
clothes and housing accommodation when it is remembered 
that Russia has 170 millions to clothe and house, and in the 
short time she has had to reconstruct her vast country she 
has concentrated primarily upon health and education, 
engineering and agriculture. 

Another difference between Sir Evelyn’s experiences and 
mine lies in the fact that I found the Customs examination 
less troublesome than in most countries, and was amazed to 
find that at no time in our travels did we touch our luggage 
or even label it. Yet it appeared as if by magic in each 
fresh place either before or simultaneously with ourselves. 
And, of course, there is no tipping 
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Members of our party had no difficulty in attending 
diverse religious services as the Protestant, Catholic, wa 
Jewish ; while the bogey of the dangers attendant upon a 
graphy by visitors was dispelled for us by the fact that 
of our party took over two hundred, and most of these - 
taken while he was out alone. We received assistance from 
passers-by as to the best point for taking Photographs, the 
only ban being that laid upon the photographing of Public 
buildings, such as the Kremlin. 

Photographs of these are freely sold, and one is en 
to support this national enterprise.—Yours faithfully, 

Makyjorir E. Avpric 

3 Chatsworth Road, London, W. 4. 


BELGIUM 1914 — POLAND 1939 


Lord, how long shall the wicked triumph? 
Lord doth not see. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear! 

He that formed the eve, shall he not see ! 


Yet they Say, The 


(Ps. xciv ) 


Across the garden of Europe 
An iron plough is drawn, 
Blotting in senseless ruin 
Pasture and path and lawn: 
Across the wells of Europe 
A bitter sea is loosed, 
Turning to brine, sour and malign, 
The waters that we used. 


Twice in our lives one nation 
Has set this savage course, 
Contemptuously defying Right 
And deifying Force ; 
Blackening the sun with falsehoods ; 
Trampling on pacts roughshod ; 
And shrining above Calvary 
Red Moloch for its god. 


And now once more quick slaughter 
Crowns outrage long prepared ; 

The ruffian wolf that leaped the fold 
No lamb in it has spared ; 

And now once more pale shepherds 
Hard-striving hem him round ; 

And many a throat his fangs may tear, 
Before he crash to ground. 


Yet crash he must! MHeaven’s justice 
Shall trail his path abhorred ; 

His pack that in the sword rejoiced 
Shall perish by the sword: 

Men, and not wolves, shall triumph, 
By law, not terror, ruled: 

Earth, ocean, air and stars declare 
That doom. God is not fooled. 


R. C. K. Ensor. 





IN order to economise paper, the quantity of news- 
papers and other journals supplied to newsagents 
on the usual sale-or-return basis has now to be 
seriously restricted. Readers of The Spectator are 


thercfore urged to place a regular order for the 


paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the 
Publishing-Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Subscription rates for copies ordered from the 
office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and {1 6s., post free for 


3 months, 6 months and 12 months respectively. 
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CARROLL AND DODGSON 


By EVELYN WAUGH 

Og recent years the Nonesuch Press has set itself the modest 
york of providing a flat-dwellers’ library of 

rhe selection been judicious, the form 
price moderate. It is true that for the same 
could in cases have provided himself 
with a complete edition at the 
whom the Nonesuch Press neither 
sultivate the bookshops ror space to accommodate their harvest 


but valuable 
classic writers has 
onvenient, the 
MoOsi 
second-hand, 


aters 


ym the coliector 


but readers for 
now have time to 


The Nonesu Library is “contemporary” in intention and 
xhievement In The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll, 
however, it attempting something rather different It is 
nighly unhk that a rival edition will appear in the near 
yture ; ne it a half-dozen specialists possess, in any form 
greater part of the contents The volume must be judged 
jefinit dition and, as such, it exhibit rtain easil 


woidable def With regard to its form there is little 





omplaint t is easier to handle and to read than most 
mnibus nooks. It is regrettable that the beautiful illus- 
rations of the Hunting of the Snark had to be omitted ; Harrv 
niss’s drawings for Sylvie and Bruno, though deptorable, 
plaved, a author’s preface shows, a considerable part in 
00k omposition and deserved their place in the text 





But judged strictly contemporary standards the volume, 
physicall atisfactory. 

1position, however, is less happy The editor 

nceals both his identity and his intentions. 

ng Lewis Carrol! wrote appears in this volume,” 

he jauntil announces, ignoring a_ distinction which 

Dodgson himself was at constant pains to observe. For 


he includes in the volume not only the work published under 
the pseudonym of “ Lewis Carroll,” but much which Dodgson 
wrote under his own name, anonymously, and under easily 
recognisable, transposed initials. The undeclared and untenable 
presupposition seems to be that whenever Dodgson was not 
professional, he was “ Lewis Carroll”; thus the 
donnish witticisms which he empioyed during 


being wh« 


nost prosaic 


academi fe are attributed to one of the most fantastic 
maginations of the century. The task of editorship was, 
ndeed, singularly complex. The only orderly solution would 
have been to confine all that was not published under the 


pseudonym “ Lewis Carroll,” to an extensive appendix designed 
to illuminate the author’s obscure character. What the None- 
done is to comb a don’s life work for anything 


dit = 


ikely to amuse—extracts from common-room memoranda, 
llustratic of logical forms, essays in academic controversy, 
ight and serious, religious and political opinions—and lump 
them a ether without preface or adequate notes, under 
the pseudonym which their author scrupulously preserved for 
a unique species of. work. 

Mr. Alexander Woolcott takes no responsibility for the 
editorship, but contributes a chatty introduction which does, in 
fact, give the reader some consolation by steering his attention 
where will be least disappointed. Dodgson’s character 
constitutes a nice psychological problem, and this jumble of 
Papers, rudely presented though it is, contains a 
multitude of significant data. (Incidentally, Mr. Wool- 


cott is at fault in declaring that Alice in Wonderland has 
not been subjected to psycho-analysis ; it has been so treated, 


The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll. (The Nonesuch Press. 
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more than once, with highly painful results.) Dodgson is 
revealed as a man of precise and fastidious mind. As an 
academic wit he specialised in fanciful exaggeration and 
parody ; Stephen Leacock and the authors of 1066 and All That 
are in direct succession from him, and I do not know of any 
predecessors. In his serious moods, which seem to have pre- 
dominated in his everyday life, Dodgson was deeply concerned 
with such questions as the cruelty of blood-sports and vivisec- 
tion, religious observance, and in particular with a morbidly 
scrupulous abhorrence of anything coarse or blasphemous. 
Bowdler’s edition of Shakespeare disgusted him by its lewd- 
ness, and one of his dinner-parties was ruined for him by a 
guest repeating the tale of a child’s innocent irreverence. In 
all this he was an extreme but perfectly intelligible type of his 
The mystery is the transition by which Dodg- 
one of the great imaginative 
this 


age and class 
son became “ Lewis Carroll,” 
writers of the language. The most nutritious text for 
study is Sylvie and Bruno. 


It is easy to see why this book and its sequel failed to 
achieve the fame of Alice. They are wholly different in temper 
and only the explicit statements of the author’s preface and 
of certain apostrophes in the text can convince the reader that 
they were ever intended for children. The main story, in 
which the fanciful passages are embedded, is a typical Victorian 
novel. An invalid narrator goes to stay with a friend who 
a long time nurtured an undeclared devotion for the 
a neighbouring Earl; the devotion is undeclared 
poor country doctor; he inherits a 
an eligible suitor but his diffidence 


has for 
daughter of 
the 
fortune which makes him 
persists and he is anticipated by a dashing but sceptical cousin. 


because lover is a 


Lady Muriel at first inclines to the rival but his scepticism 
prov insurmountable and, after despairing, the doctor 1s 
accepted ; on the day of his wedding duty calls him to a plague- 


llage where he is believed for a time to have perished 
Anglican, 


stricken \ 


in the company of three religious ministers, 
Wesleyan and Catholic The cousin for the second time 
performs an act of heroism, rescues the doctor, restores him 
to Lady Muriel, and proclaims a partial conversion to the 
tenets of revealed religion, too late, however, to recover Lady 
Muriel’s affections 

The peculiarity of the book lies in the fact that 
the narrator of this simple tale is intermittently haunted 
by two dream-children named Sylvie and Brun Sylvie 
has some undefined affinity to Lady Muriel, but Bruno, 
her junior, is a creation of unique horror, who babbles 
throughout in baby-talk, like the control” of a 


“medium.” These children first appear as characters in a 
dream and are part of a Ruritanian State named Outland. 
Soon, however, Outland and its intrigues disappear, and the 
children pop up during the narrator’s waking hours. They 
come to tea with the Earl and puzzle him with a bunch of 
exotic flowers; Bruno beccmes so concrete that only the rival 
lover’s gallantry saves him from being run down by a railway 
train. Except for this single occasion, however, they play no 
part in the main story; they are not supernatural visitants of the 
type of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, who appear in order 
to solve or complicate the affairs of the world, but aberrations 
narrator’s mind which, cannot help guessing, 
some psychological peculiarity of Dodgson’s. 


of the one 
correspond to 

The construction of the book, and the author’s elaborate and 
obfuscating analysis of it, deserve the closest scrutiny. There 
is only space in this article to suggest one explanation which 
occurred to ome reader. It seems to me likely that Dodgson 
was tortured by religious scepticism ; his abnormal tenderness 
of conscience with regard to blasphemy is explicable if we think 
f him as treasuring a religious faith so fragile that a child’s 


ol 
l He believed that the only way he could 


prattle endangered it 


protect his faith was by escaping more and more from con- 
temporary life—in his scholarship into remote and fanciful 
abstractions, in literature into nonsense. In order to keep 


his mind from rational speculation he cultivated a habit of 
day-dreaming and peopled his consciousness with fantastic 
characters. Children became for him the symbols of innocent 
faith and accordingly the only tolerable companions ; converse 
with them gave his fantasies literary form. This, in the light 
of what we know of Victorian Oxford, seems to me a plausible 
It is, anyway, an 
the Nonesuch 
providing the 


explanation, or at least, a line of enquiry 
absorbing topic and we may be grateful to 
editor, shoddily as he has done his 
opportunity for its discussion 


work, for 
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The Bolshevik Dictator 


By Boris Souvarine 


Stalin. 


(Secker and Warburg. 1§s.) 


Tue original of this biography of Stalin by a French writer, 
an ex-Russian and an ex-Communist, first appeared in French 
in 1935—a fact of which its present publishers do not con- 
descend to remind us. This English version is enriched with 
a supplementary chapter and some other additions ; and its 
appearance is more timely than can have been guessed when 
it was planned. The events of the last few weeks have 
devastated the ranks of the Stalin-worshippers in this country. 
The story of perfidy and cynicism unfolded in these pages 
will seem more credible after the recent achievements of 
Stalinist diplomacy than in the days when M. Litvinov dis- 
coursed to admiring League enthusiasts on resistance to 
Fascist aggression and the indivisibility of peace. 

The author, having been himself an official of the French 
Communist Party and of the Executive of the Third Inter- 
national, has an encyclopaedic knowledge of the personalities 
and events of the last twenty years of Soviet history ; and he 
writes of them with the bitterness of the disillusioned idealist. 
The controversial tone adopted by M. Souvarine should, 
however, not mislead the reader into dismissing him as a mere 
political pamphleteer. This is the work of a writer who has 
investigated every source with scholarly precision, and who 
could give chapter and verse (though he does not always do 
so) for his statements. What makes it a not altogether satis- 
factory biography is that the reliable sources for Stalin’s life 
are amazingly slender, and that it is impossible to write in 
any detail about this astonishing career without constant resort 
to speculation and hearsay. Even when these secondary aids 
have all been exploited, it must be admitted that a good many 
of the 670 pages which this volume contains are devoted not to 
Stalin, but to the history of Bolshevism. The sub-title of the 
English version, “A Critical Survey of Bolshevism,” gives 
a better idea of its scope. 

The main theme of the first half of the book is, indeed, 
that down to the time of Lenin’s death there really is little or 
nothing to be said about Stalin. The simple facts of his 
origin—he was the son of a peasant, who was also the village 
shoemaker—are traced. His youthful escapades, including the 
famous Tiflis bank robbery, in which his personal share 
remains somewhat problematical, are recorded. Then came 
his imprisonments and banishments, his one journey abroad, 
his first meetings with Lenin, and his appearance as Com- 
missar for Nationalities in the first Council of the People’s 
Commissars after the November revolution. He owed this 
post not so much to his outstanding qualifications as to the 
fact that he was the only member of the Bolshevist oligarchy 
who belonged to one of the subject races of the Russian 
Empire. He was at this time merely of the small 
Bolshevik group of professional revolutionaries, undis- 
tinguished by any special services, and not much noticed even 
within the group. M. Souvarine quotes with glee the scanty 
and unimpressive comments on the future leader which 
appeared in Party publications before 1924, and even after 
that date. 

It was in the years of Lenin’s illness and incapacity that 
Stalin, in the hitherto not much esteemed post of Secretary 
of the Party, began to show his strength. The successive stages 
by which he eliminated group after group of potential rivals, 
playing off one against the other until he was left supreme and 
sole master of the State and Party machine, are traced by 
M. Souvarine with a wealth of detail. Finally comes the 
revival of an absolutism which finds a closer parallel in that 
of Ivan the Terrible than in the Tsarism of the modern age, 
and the personal exaltation of Stalin to a status which recalls 
that of the “divine ” Roman Emperors. 

But not even M. Souvarine can really explain this 
phenomenon. He can quote one of the early Bolsheviks who 
described Stalin as “a colourless personage acting sometimes 
in a dull and evasive way.” He can ridicule Stalin’s literary 
style and his alleged scholarship which consists of nothing 
more than the unintelligent repetition of tags from the writings 
of Lenin. He can show how Stalin’s tactics were always to 
“strike by the hand of others,” himself avoiding both the risk 
and the odium. He can prove that Stalin changed his mind 
and flatly contradicted himself, all within a few months on 
vital issues of policy. But no verbal analysis can explain the 
rise of this unattractive and apparently undistinguished man to 
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a position of absolute personal power scarcely 

modern history. Stalin possesses a gift for politi 

term in no very elevated sense—which amounts t 

genius always eludes definition. 

The frank opportunism of Stalin’s attitude has been gp 

on Soviet foreign policy. Was he ever a sincere believer « 

world revolution? Did he ever really believe that the riiny 

which he was establishing in Russia was “ socialism in g Singl. 
’? Had he his tongue in his cheek when he allows 


Paralleled 


CS—USing the 
8] genius : an 











country ”? 
Soviet Russia to join the League of Nations and M. Litying 
to talk about the indivisibility of peace? What lay behing the 
cryptic smile as he was photographed side by side with a 
von Ribbentrop after the signature of the German-Soviet Pag; 
M. Souvarire does not help us much to answer any of these 
questions which are none the less vital for the full unde. 
standing of the European situation at the present time. f, 
depicts for us a politician infinitely cunaing, infinite 
resourceful in his handling of men, and infinitely changeahj. 
in his policies and slogans. The most probable answer to i, 
riddle is that Stalin loves the game of politics, and seeks th 
power which is the prize of the winner, simply for their ow, 
sake. Political power is for Stalin an end in itself, not a mean; 
to achieve some ulterior end. But if this is the answer we ap 
still left guessing. So long as the power which he sought wa 
power over Russia and the Russian people, the rest of th 
world could afford to treat his policy as “ pacific.” But ha 
his appetite for power now definitely overleapt the Russia 
frontiers? If so, the consequences are probably incalculable 
even for Stalin’s own position. JOHN HALtett 


Lord Rutherford 


Rutherford. By A. S. Eve. (Cambridge University Press, 2); 
Tue official biography of Rutherford does all that one could 
reasonably ask of it. It is written unportentously, with 
admiration, affection and knowledge ; where possible, Pro. 
fessor Eve modestly suppresses his own personality, and lets 
his subject speak for himself. Half the biography consists 
of Rutherford’s letters, the long letters which he got into the 
habit of writing when he came to Cambridge as a young 
man, and left his fiancée and mother behind in New Zealand 
To anyone who knew Rutherford even slightly, these letters 
are fascinating; and the book will give real pleasure toa 
great many people in the scientific world. 

But to anyone who did not know Rutherford? There | 
have a certain doubt. To gain anything like a full impac 
from this biography, perhaps one needs to start with a vivid 
sense of the man himself. There is a danger that, to other 
readers and to posterity, the whole life may seem just the 
success story of a great scientist ; while, to anyone who met 
him only for an hour, so extravagantly strong was his persona 
impression that the letters strike home as though this were 
a supreme novel, and the major character had sprung out 
slightly larger than life. 

The entire task of communicating the Rutherford legend 
is to suggest a little of that inescapable personal impression 
No one will suggest more than a little of it; for personal 
impressions only live a few years longer than the flesh. They 
only become immortal if by sheer chance they happen to 
touch a creative artist ; but Rutherford, who dominated every- 
one in the world of physics, probably did not make certain 
of a Plato or a Boswell among his audience. And yet, in an 
admirable lecture to the Royal Institution, Tizard came very 
near re-creating the Rutherford of the later, supreme, success- 
ful years. If this lecture, or a more elaborate version of it, 
could be printed in front of Professor Eve’s biography, more 
people might come to feel how Rutherford held his unique 
position among the other gifted men of the heroic age of 
physics. 

There were two reasons. He was, first and foremost, one 
of the greatest of scientists. In his own lifetime, everyone 
competent to judge came to consider him the greatest ex 
perimental scientist since Faraday ; since he died, the judge 
ment has sharpened into thinking him the greatest of all time. 
But he was something in addition. He was the closest 
approach to a great “character” that modern science has 
produced. 

This does not mean that his was a specially subtle of 
complex character in the internal sense: that would not b 
true. He was.a great character in quite another sense, just 4 
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Autumn Books from Cambridge 


RUTHERFORD 


By A. S. EVE 
Foreword by Earl Baldwin. 18 plates. 21s. net 


The life and work of the founder of modern atomic theory, told largely in the form of extracts 


from letters, papers, speeches, and conversation. 
“Essential for the history of contemporary physics. Here we can see the new ideas in 


gestation and birth.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


By SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON. 8s. 6d. net 
An attempt to discover the philosophic principles implicit in the practice of modern science. 


An enquiry into the physical concepts involved in Relativity, Quantum Theory, and the Theory 
of Groups, and an outline of a general philosophical outlook which a scientist can accept 


PARLIAMENT 


By W. IVOR JENNINGS. 25s. net 
A clear and entertaining account of the way Parliament actually works, with chapters on the 
processes of legislation, the Party system, the powers and duties of officials, the Technique of 
Opposition, and other topics. A sequel to Cabinet Government for the reader who wants to 
know how this country is governed. Ready October 27. 


A PAINTER’S PILGRIMAGE 


By A. S. HARTRICK 
Frontispiece in colour, 18 illustrations. 15s. net 


The story of fifty years spent among artists in London and Paris, with personal recollections, 
and sketches by the author, of Van Gogh, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Whistler, Phil May, and 
others, some famous, some forgotten. 


COUNTRY RELICS 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
With more than sixty drawings specially made by 
THOMAS HENNELL 
15s. net 

Tools and implements that have been replaced by machinery, 
and the part they played in the old life of the countryside, 
with chapters on thatching, quarrying, walling, lace-making, 
basket-making, farming, an+ cottage life in general. A detailed 
account of the day to day activities of the English peasantry 
and a valuable record of a rural culture that has almost dis- 
appeared. More than sixty draw- 
ings by THOMAS HENNELL, 
A.R.W.S., the author and illus- 
trator of Change in the Farm. 


Ready October 20. 


Cambridge University Press 
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Dr. Johnson was, or some of the big externalised characters 
in fiction, Falstaff or Don Quixote. He was a man of broad, 
living nature; not good nature or bad nature, but simply 
nature ; nature so spontaneous that everyone took him for 
granted, lock, stock and barrel. Everyone took for granted 
the one occasion when he was unfair and intolerant just as 
naturally as the ninety-nine when he was magnanimous ; 
everyone took for granted his immense, exuberant, quite 
immodest delight in being a great man. No one has ever 
enjoyed being a great man more. There were times when he 
seemed to identify himself with Jehovah and the Cavendish 
with the Chosen People, to be chastised with wrath but ulti- 
mately upheld against lesser breeds. His tremendous voice 
was once heard roaring from behind a screen in a Cambridge 
tailor’s shop—“ Every day I grow in girth—and in men- 
tality.” And, when the positive electron was first being 
detected, he rose to his feet in open meeting and proclaimed : 
“There is no room for this particle in the atom as designed 
by me.” 

There were hundreds of such incidents, and everyone 
accepted them as completely as his big physical presence and 
rolling voice. They were all part of the character. 

And it is precisely the overpowering impression of that 
character which, if you had experienced it before you read 
Professor Eve’s biography, gives the letters their extraordinary 
fascination. For there you do not find Jehovah; you find 
instead a young man unusually diffident, sensitive about his 
Colonial birth, over-resentful of affronts, thinking about the 
necessity of “influence” with the naive worldliness of the 
unsophisticated. Gradually you can see him becoming confi- 
dent of his own powers. And there comes a moment of 
excitement different from anything that other biographies can 
give you: when, as you read the letters cf his middle thirties, 
you realise that he has become certain that he is the most 
powerful scientist alive. C. P. Snow. 


Communal Psychology 


After the Deluge: A Study of Communal Psychology. By 
Leonard Woolf. Vol. Il. (Hogarth Press. 1§s.) 


THE first volume of this ambitious work was published eight 
years ago, and from its title and line of approach would seem 
to have been conceived and begun perhaps nine years before 
that. By “the Deluge” was meant the War of 1914-19 and 
the revolutions resulting from it. What, Mr. Woolf asked, were 
the causes of this great historical catastrophe? He answered 
that they were psychological. Hence he decided to undertake 
a large-scale study of “communal psychology”; which he 
defined as meaning “the psychology of man as a 
animal.” 

It is obvious that, 


social 


since he started, the time-factor has 
pressed hardly upon him. He began with a study of the 
communal psychology of democracy, and in Vol. I carried 
it through the eighteenth century, with only some preliminary 
reflections on later things. The history of democracy in the 
nineteenth century was to occupy the second volume. Now, 
however, that it has at last appeared, it only takes us as far 
as the July Revolution of 1830 in France and the Reform Act 
revolution of 1832 in England. Remembering that the work 
was planned as a survey of contemporary political and social 
psychology—not that of democracy only, and certainly not 
that only of periods now remote—one sees that at this rate 
of progress the plan can never be executed. 

It might have been better therefore to re-name the volumes 
as separate works. Few readers can keep the thread of a 
serial, whose parts appear at eight-year intervals. For most 
this new instalment will have to stand on its own feet. What 
does it amount to? Well, the “communal psychology” here 
studied is in the main (with some differences) what historians, 
in days before the Viennese psychologists, used to be content 
to call “ public opinion.” And this is a historical enquiry into 
the changes in public opinion, which preceded, accompanied, 
and partly caused the two revolutions above-mentioned. To 
the present reviewer its merits and defects pretty closely recall 
those of Vol. I. But they are on a smaller scale. The striking 
thing in Vol. I was the literary quality of its written-up 
passages. Its defect was its discursiveness and inconclusive- 
ness ; the mind jumped 


About it and about ; but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went. 
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In Vol. II the purple passages are fewer, but the two 
episodes hold the details rather more closely together, 
As history, the new volume suffers from too fre 
aggeration. On p. §1 we are told of the British Monarchy anj 
ruling classes of 1820 that they “constituted a society rare 
equalled in history for vulgarity, coarseness and stupidiny 
I hold no brief for George IV, but the ruling classes of his day 
who bought Cotman’s and Turner’s water-colours and 
Lawrence’s portraits, and Byron’s pcems, and Scott's and 
Jane Austen’s novels, and showed such pleasing taste in archi. 
tecture, furniture and pottery, had surely some other Quality 
than the three here ascribed to them. “ Rarely equalled jg 
history”! Again, when Peel first opposed the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts and then, finding that the OPiniog 
of the House was against him, withdrew his OPPOsition, we 
are told that he “had to admit his political incompeteng» 
Would it not have been truer, as well as simpler, to say tha he 
admitted he was wrong? “Incompetence” is hardly the pre. 
cise quality that most students of Peel associate with him, 
These judgements have beneath them a basis of doctring 
anarchism and a dislike for all Governments as such. A singy. 
larly one-sided tirade (pp. 74-5) suggests in effect that th 
world would have got on very much better without them tha 
with. For the rest, Mr. Woolf’s outlook and temper hay 
more French than British affinities. They derive ultimately 
from Voltaire, with no echo of his wit, but much of his zeg 
for negation and iconoclasm. R. C. K. Ensor, 
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Spiritual Leadership 


By Rom Landau. 





Love for a Country. 

12s. 6d.) 
Mr. LANDAU is a Pole who for some years past has mad 
his home in this country. Now in a book of three hundred 
and seventy pages he surveys the nation he has adopted and 
delivers judgement on our politics, laws, industry, ar, 
literature, education and women. He has confined himself, 
he admits, to those subjects which are in the throes of transi- 
tion or in exceptional need of reform. The book as a pictur 
of England is in consequence unbalanced. But Mr. Landay 
when he set out to write this book deliberately eschewed the 
foreigner’s conventional tribute or condemnation. In th 
Introduction, which in many respects is the best chapter in 
the book, he makes plain the theme which inspired him in 
the writing of it. “It is difficult to conceive,” he says, 
“how Democracy can be put fully into practice if we insist 
on omitting religion from our political, social and economic 
dealings,” and “much in our future will depend upon th 
answer to the question whether religion in England is on 
of the vehicles for the spirit of the times.” Again in the 
final chapter: “ Britain’s mission depends upon a threefold 
effort: of the individual, the community and the nation. The 
effort of the individual implies personal inner transformation; 
the effort of the community leads in the political sphere t 
a strengthening of Democracy and in the sphere of every- 
day life in general and of knowledge and culture in particular 
to greater universality. Out of such a combined effort national 
concepts begin to grow naturally into world concepts and 
the nation can decide to lead the way towards a world 
commonwealth.” 

These are ideas which must stimulate any thoughtful ma 
today. Mr. Landau rightly says that questions of War, for al 
their burning urgency, are not the problems of ultimat 
significance. Only through spiritual leadership in every 
sphere will men and nations find peace and freedom. 

Unfortunately, to develop the theme Mr. Landau went 
a-hunting to inquire from all the notabilities of our time 2 
all walks of life, what they thought of it. His quarmes, 
willing victims be it said, make an imposing and doubtless 
remunerative array on the dust-jacket, but they destroy the 
value of the book itself. Mr. Landau’s interviews mus 
indeed have been of absorbing interest to him, but neces 
sarily truncated here, with a new character produced evely 
few pages, they leave one in a state of acute mental ind- 
gestion. Mr. Landau should have undergone the digest 
processes himself and given us only their result. As it § 
one is constantly exasperated by Mr. Landau cutting shot 
his own comments, which are invariably stimulating 
frequently wise, to give a quite unneeded account of one o 
his many conversations. 


(Nicholson and Watson, 
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CHIN PING MEI 


THE ADVENTUROUS HISTORY OF HIS MEN AND HIS SIX WIVES 


An English version, by Bernard Miall, of one of the 


most famous of Chinese classic novels, a romance of 
domestic life, probably written by Hst Wei in about 1933 in a limited edition is now re-issued, with the 
1580. Introduction by Arthur Waley. 25s identical text, at a cheap price. 8s 6d 








ANYTHING 
MIGHT HAPPEN 


MYFANWY PRYCE 


THE BLASTED 
BURNING BALL 
STEPHEN SLANT 
A new novel by the author of Lad) 
in the Dark, of which book Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton said: *She frequently 
makes one catch one’s breath in 
unexpected laughter.” 7s 6d 


THE MASTER’S CHILDREN THE GRAVEN IMAGE 
PHOEBE HAGGARD M. YEULETT 

The touchingly beautiful love story These stories of Africa, which first 

of two coloured servants on a South appeared in the Manchester Guar- 

American plantation, with which is dian are written with knowledge and 

interwoven unforgettable portraits of | a sympathetic depth of feeling which 

7s 6d causes them to lingerin the mind. 3s6d 


A novel which, in its simplicity, its 
adroit and lively wit and its sheer 
exuberance and entertainment will 


appeal to all types of reader. 7s 6d 


many fascinating characters. 


THE FILM 
ANSWERS BACK 


ROBSON 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
* 
SMUGGLER’S GAP 


M. E. ATKINSON 


SUE BARTON: 


STUDENT NURSE 


Ww N N 
E & M. M 7s 6d 


A vigorous, clearly reasoned 


statement of the social and 


cultural importance of the 
commercial cinema, which HELEN DORE BOYLSON 7s 6d 
will release a flood of discussion SUPER FUN 
covering a wide field. 
Fully illustrated. 12s 6d by FIVE BOYS 7s 6d 
- > wy ; 

LORD CHELMSFORD WILLY NILLY 

MARJORIE FLACK 3s 6d 


AND THE ZULU WAR 


MAJOR THE HON. GERALD FRENCH 


WILLIAM & HIS KITTEN 


MARJORIE FLACK 


WHILE THE STORY LOG 


A brilliant vindication of Lord 3s 6d 


Chelmsford’s much criticised 


THE BODY’S RAPTURE 


This internationally famous work of one of the greatest 
living French novelists, which was first published in 
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A NICE FIRE 
IN THE DRAWING ROOM 
MABEL CONSTANDUROS 
Called by the author ‘a story about 
ordinary people’ this chronicle of 
Suburbia, brings alive, with a gay 
kindliness, scenes and people often 
mistakenly called ‘dull.’ 7s 6d 


SUDDEN SILENCE 
CORTLAND FITZSIMMONS 
A new thriller, with an original theme, 
by the author of the very successful 
Mystery at Hidden Harbour, set 
against the sophisticatec background 
of San Francisco society. 7s 6d 


LIFE 
CLASS 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
‘A witty, festive and pictur- 
esque book. Bemelmans has 
a gift of brilliant visual simile, 
and an eye for the rascality of 
his one-time trade’ V. S. Prit- 
chett. [Illustrated by the 
author. 8s 6d 

















THE SEA 
MADE MEN 
GORHAM P. LOW 

The memoirs, 1826-40, of an 
American ship’scaptain, written 
for the benefit of his family, 





conduct of the Campaign made 


the light of Lord Chelms- 


BURNS 


ford’s newly available private THORNTON W. 


correspondence. I]lustrated.21s 
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BURGESS 6s 


after his retirement from the 
sea. Introduction by James 
Hanley. Illustrated. 10s 6d 
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VELVET VOYAGING 


EDWARD WASSERMANN RUDOLI 


An unusual travel book, in that the 
author has travelled three-quarters 
way round the world ‘as expens- 
i as possible.” It is a Cham- 
travel cocktail of the best 

Illustrated. l2s 6d 


CAN AMERICA PREVENT 
FRIGHTFULNESS FROM THE AIR? 
J. M. SPAIGHT, C.B., C.B.E. 
A book which, because of its supremely important 
humanitarian appeal, should be read and acclaimed by 


man and woman in every home in the English 
> 
aS 6d 


the author’s journe 


pagne 
vintage. Illustrated. 





iking countries at this time. 





JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEA 


REFUGE IN THE ANDES 


An essentially personal account of 


investigations amonga colony of refu- 
gees from the Third Reich, in the and 
wilds of the Eastern Andes. 








HOME TRUTHS 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
A book of light verse in which 
delicate swordsmanship pricks and 
glances and flickers among Dictators 
Débutantes, Brigadiers and 
Bishops. Illustrations by Vicky com- 
plete the frolic. Ss 


POEMS : 
CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL 

These poems are the fruit of ten working years, and 

after reading them one feels that if Donne had been 

faced with modern problems perhaps he might have 


written not dissimilar verse. os 
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10s 6d 
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Mr. Landau’s own views are worthy of study. 


lights. 


mands an answer from Authority. 


for Mr. Landau attempts a vast survey; he should 


written not one book but many, and done full justice to his 
sub-title). 


Contemplations and Conversations (the book’s 
There is an excellent index and an atrocious collection 


potted biographies. 


If only Mr. Landau had forgotten Who’s Who he might 
have produced from his own wide experience and thought an 


invaluable book on the country he loves. This book 
worthy neither of him nor of us. 


RONALD CARTLAND. 


Patterns of Thought 


By Irwin Edman. (Constable. 


delighted us 


Four Ways of Philosophy. 


PROFESSOR EDMAN, who recently 


on duty. 


unofficial ; it is easy, lucid and urbane, 


for a moment has the reader the sense of time wasted. 


The general theme is that philosophy is not the activity 
of a temporarily disembodied mind functioning in a social 
vacuum ; it is the product of a living human organism biassed 
economic 


by temperament, and determined by social and 


circumstance. 


acceptable. 
The result is what is called “a philosophy.” 


philosophies tend to fall into recurrent patterns. 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 13, 
Apart 
from the significance of his theme, the chapters on Religion 
and on Science are novel and present both in unaccustomed 
The chapter on Sex may arouse controversy, but it 
is patently sincere, while that on our legal system really de- 
So much is left unsaid, 
have 


12s.) 
with his 
Philosopher’s Holiday, now shows us what he can do when 
His official writing reproduces the qualities of his 
and though the 
substance of what is conveyed is neither very striking nor very 
original, the method of conveyance is so agreeable that never 


Broadly speaking, circumstance sets for the 
philosopher the problems that he will think important, while 
temperament predetermines the solutions that he will find 


Since, how- 
ever, psychological types tend to recur, and the circumstances 
of one age are not so very different from those of another, 





“4 Masterpiece of the 
Literature of the ar” 


ROBERT LYND. 


WIND, SAND 


AND 


STARS 


By Antoine de Saint- Exupeéry 


author of Night Flight. 


* Incomparably the most vivid and exciting writing 
that I have re id for years.” 

\. G. Macdonell in the onsERVER. 
“The book exhilarates with its glorious courage ! 
It is rich not only in bravery but in pity and in 
human understanding.” 


Robert Lynd in the NEWS CHRONICLE. 


An epic of man’s unconquerable spirit. 
HEINEMANN. 


Just Out. 10s. Od. net. 
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Of these Professor Edman distinguishes four. There 
first, philosophies of what he calls “logical faith” Th 
are at bottom subtle and pretentious forms of a, 
morphizing. Professor Edman is much too polite t Dut 
like this, but this is what he means. Instead of follow “ 
nature, the mind of the philosopher legisiates to the usin 
and insists that it must both conform to the demands of hi, 
reason and satisfy the aspirations of his spirit. 










Secondly, there is the way of social criticism. 
prescribing to the universe reason now legislates for huma, 
beings. Having established by reasoning the conditions of the 
perfect society and the perfect life, the philosopher process 
to indict existing societies and ways of living because of their 
failure to conform to his standard of perfection. 


Instead gf 









_ Thirdly, there are mystical philosophies. Both at its fy. 
ginning and at its culmination, a philosophy must of necessin 
pass beyond reason ; at its beginning, since its initial data ap 
not such as reason supplies ; at its end, since the Conclusion 
which is reached is not such as reason can demonstrate. 

Finally, there are naturalistic philosophies. Of these th 
crudest and most familiar type are materialist. But naturalism 
entails a view of the limits of thought no less than of th 
nature of substance. The naturalist claims to adopt a modeg 
attitude to objective fact, and instead of pronouncing. by 
means of @ priori reasoning what nature must be, by adopting 
the more pedestrian methed of science to find out what nature 
in fact is. He is prepared to discover that nature is not, 
unity, is not all of a piece, is not rational, is not congenial 
and is not even comprehensible. There is, after all, no neces. 
sary reason why the universe should have been designed for 
comprehension by the mind of twentieth-century ma, 
Nevertheless, by careful attention we can come to unde. 
stand some of its workings, and through understanding t 
control and even to modify them in our own interests, As 
for philosophies, we should mistrust them if they pur 
port to tell us about the nature of objective fact, for they ar 
through and through subjective, being nothing more nor les 
than a projection of the emotions and aspirations of the philo- 
sopher upon the canvas of a meaningless universe. 

Professor Edman, himself a naturalist, admirably exempli- 
fics the contentions of his school. His masters are William 
James and Santayana ; following them, he holds that truth is 
what it is convenient to believe; that good is harmony o 
impulses, and that the object of thinking is the manipulation 
in our own interests of the subject-matter about which we 
think. This seems to be precisely the kind of creed which 
one would expect from an American philosopher who, living 
at the end of a century of human triumph over nature, 
believes that the methods which have succeeded in making 
matter man’s slave will be equally successful in exhibiting the 
universe as his mirror. I doubt whether such a creed ca 
survive the rather peculiar social and material circumstances 
that have produced it. Already in Europe it wears a slightly 
old-fashioned air, and even in America harder times wil 
demand something at once less slick and more austeft 
Meanwhile, I content myself with the reflection that if Mr 
Edman’s arguments are true, his conclusion need not b& 
accepted ; for if his arguments are true, philosophies ar 
expressions of the self and not statements about reality. Hene 
while telling us a gocd deal about Mr. Edman, his conclu 
sions tell us nothing about the universe. I, for one, am glad 
of it. C. E. M. Joan. 

























A Studio with a View 


1918-1938. By Jacques-Emik 





More Portraits of a Lifetime: 
Blanche. (Dent. 18s.) 

One of the effects of the outbreak of war is to have formes, 
were, an enclave of the intellectual life of the ls 
When peace comes again, Art and Letters 
they still exist) will have to make a fresh start. The pene 
of which M. Blanche writes in these memoirs has bea 
lopped off and sealed up in a glass case ; a cultural interlude 
between two combats, dividing itself crudely into the “twentt 
with the artists and the good-timers, followed by the ‘thitts 
with the politicians and the prigs. The victory of economie 
over aesthetics seemed sudden and overwhelming; ™ 
already there are signs that the ideologists have been caught 
on the wrong foot; and that the artists may perhaps com 
into their own again sooner than anyone supposed 
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Profits. Interest and 


Investment 
by F. A. VON HAYEK. 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science and 
Statistics in the University of London. 
A continuation of the author's well- 
known theory of industrial fluctuations 
and other essays. 6s. 


Life and Living 
by F. WOOD er D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
Professor of Anatomy rr the University of 
Manchester. 
The collected addresses of the well- 
known doctor and scientist, some of a 


general, some of a scientific nature. 
10s. 6d. 


Experiments in 
Civilization 
by H. IAN HOGBIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Anthropology, University of Sydney. 


An invesiigation undertaken in the 


Solomon Islands of the effects of 
Western civilization on a_ primitive 
community where the old and new 


exist side by side. Illustrated. 15s. 


Social Institutions 
of the Kipsigis 
by J. G. PERISTIANY, 
D.Phil. (Oxon), F.R.A.I. 
A study of the customs and charac- 


teristics of this African highland tribe. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


New Ways in 
Psychoanalysis 
by KAREN HORNEY, M.D. 
Associate Director of the Chicago Institute 
for Psychoanalysis. 
The author of “The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of our Time” writes not only 
for her fellow-psychiatrists but for those 
interested in applying psychoanalysis 
to education, social work and anthro- 
pology. 128. 6d. 


Charles Peirce’s 
Empiricism 
by J. BUCHLER, Ph.D. 
A challenging and _ well-documented 


study, the first attempt at a precise 
statement of Peirce’s thought. 12s. 6d. 


The Spanish Tragedy 
by JEF LAST. 
A government volunteer's letters and 
despatches from the Spanish trenches. 
“One of the best books that has come 


out of the Spanish war.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 








first phase 





The Second World War: 


DUFF COOPER 


“It is a deep historical-philosophical study of 
the Furope of the moment. It should be care- 
fully pondered when it comes to re-settling 
Europe again.’ The OBSERVER. 10s. 6d. 


America in Midpassage 
CHARLES A. and MARY R. BEARD 


“At a time when intelligent appreciation of 
the American attitude is so important there 
should be a large public for America in Mid- 
passage, a survey of the history of the United 
States during the last ten years by the 
authors of The Rise of American Civilisation. 
It is a most timely study of modern American 
institutions and ideas.’ NEW STATESMAN. 18s. 


The Emperor Charles V 


KARL BRANDI 


This life of Charles V (1500—1558) is the 
crowning achievement of a long and distin- 
guished career of scholarship. 


Translated from the German by C. V. WEDGWOOD. 
2s. 


Mankind Set Free 


MAURICE ROWNTREE 


With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
GEORGE. LANSBURY, M.P. 
‘It is a heartening and courageous book, the 
expression of a sane, balanced and generous 
mind. It is only by believing that the future 
lies through such minds as his that we are 
able to face today.” STORM JAMESON. 10s. 6d. 


Bonfire of Weeds 


J. B. MORTON 


We have prepared for heroic action, and we 
are suffering boredom. ‘Beachcomber’ is to 
the rescue. The Blimps boom, the Gutter 
Press screams, the Old School lies wave in 
the wind. ‘Beachcomber’ thinks it is all a lot 
of nonsense. 5s. 


The Flying Goat 


stories 


‘ The Flying Goat itself is an expert piece of 
hilarity. Mr. Bates is the most prolific and 
readable of English short-story writers of 
the first class.’ 


V. S. PRITCHETT in the BYSTANDER. 7s. 6d. 


‘The Miraculous Horde 
RALPH BATES 


stories 


‘Mr. Ralph Bates is a writer of high quality 
and adult vision, on whom experience and 
conviction have enforced certain special 
material. These tales of the Spanish civil war 
and revolutionary Mexico inevitably contain 
strange, sinister and cruel incidents which are 
sometimes fused by Mr, Bates’s humanity 
into great beauty. There is a strong and 
deep sense of human comradeship in his 
work.’ YORKSHIRE POST. 7s. 6d. 
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This apparent abandonment of the arts among intellectuals 
sometimes makes M. Blanche a trifle querulous, and he also 
complains that (when his earlier memoirs were reviewed) the 
names that have meant a lot to him mean less to a younger 
generation. With his regret for the former attitude of mind 
many will sympathise ; but it is unreasonable to suppose that 
most artists, whatever their qualities, will avoid a time of 
comparative eclipse, especially during the generation that 
follows them. he surprising thing is how many of the 
figures prominent in the art world of the early nineteen- 
hundreds remain undiminished in stature at the present day 
—Mr. Sickert is a glowing example. 

M. Blanche writes in an agreeable, rambling manner and 
his portraits of individuals have something of the same 
lively, unpedantic quality of his canvases. There 1s about 
his account of these years perhaps a certain superficiality, a 
touch of the gossip column, but at the same time the author 
is always prepared to back his own opinion against the pre- 
judices fashionable at the moment; and he does not mind 
giving his friends an occasional crack over the knuckles for 
being self-conscious or snobbish. He is a great anglophil, 
and he is in a position to speak with authority about the 
intellectual life of both France and England. In dealing with 
London he occupies himself largely with the group of 
writers, painters and journalists who used to be lumped to- 
gether, somewhat indiscriminately, as “ B!oomsbury.” Te 
thinks very highly of the work of Mrs. Virginia Woolf, from 
which he quotes more than once at some length; and there is 
an appreciative and sympathetic impression of Francis 
Birrell, who, as a francophil, sometimes found himself ex- 
asperated by M. Blanche’s pleasure in English things. In 
Paris there was M. Cocteau, the Dadaists, the Surrealists, the 
Russian Ballet, Picasso, Matisse, James Joyce, and all the 
procession of sometimes incongruous figures who make up 
the cast of the performance during the post-War period. All 
these subjects, and a lot more, are touched on; and already 
some of the reputations seem to be wearing a little thin. 
Much more so, in fact, than earlier figures, whom M. Blanche 
complains are now disregarded; but, quite rightly, he gives 








ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


* 





After Many a Summer 


* 


Mr. Huxley’s new novel is a 
kind of fantastic parable on the 
theme ‘God is not mocked.’ It 


is as brilliant as Brave New 
World, as amusing as Antic Hay. 


7s. 6d. net 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 
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his own views about their standing, which are NOt always », 
views of the pundits. More Portraits of a Lifetime ee . 
something that is of interest for all who concern themsely, 
with contemporary life. There are one or two mis “a 
Ronald Firbank becoming “ Ronaid Firbanks”; ang Ms 
novel of Miss Rosamond Lehmann appearing, rather men 
lingly, as The Weather in the Sheets. . 










ANTHONY Powey, 


‘*'The Sisterhood ”’ 


The Daughters of George III. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 






By Dorothy Margaret Stuar, 







Out of the incredibly overworked material relating tO the 
courts of George III and IV it is still possible for g skilfy 
writer to concoct an original and interesting history, Miss 
Dormer Creston did so with The Regent and His Daughter 
Miss Stuart has done it again. The pains which she hy 
taken in the way of research and investigation are almost gy 
of proportion to the actuai importance of the subject; but 
even upon so slight a theme as the lives of six dim princes 
it is a pleasure to read an authority after so many chat, 
boxes. 

Miss Creston, writing of the life of Princess Charlotte, wa 
obliged to deal pretty severeiy with the character of the Pring 
Regent ; for his re:aticns with his daughter were among the 
things tuat he mismanaged appallingly. Miss Stuart, writing 
of the Prince’s relations with his sisters, is able to paint him 
in the most attractive light. As his recently published lettes 
made ciear, George 1V was a good brother. He behaved with 
singular kindness and decency towards these six unfortunate 
females, and they repaid him with genuine devotion, 

From Mrs. Delany and Fanny Burney we have cloyin 
glimpses of the early home-life of “the Royals” in nursen 
and in drawing-room. It is superficially a charming pictur, 
though the atmosphere was boredom itself to any outsider 
from the great world. The Princesses were favoured with 
extraordinary good looks. They were devoted to their father; 
they inspired romantic attachments in their brothers ; and th 
populace, on the rare occasions when they appeared in public 
adored them. Yet under the cosy, gossiping surface ¢ 
life at Windsor, there lay hidden as much _ unhappiness, 
as much passion, as much frustration as at any Hawonh 
parsonage. 

Queen Charlotte appears from this authoritative account t 
have been a positively fiendish mother. Miss Stuart does not 
admit it. “ Nobody,” she says, “ looking at the smiling Gains 
borough portrait in the Victoria and Albert Museum can fed 
any surprise that Lord Harcourt should have said that sh 
was the most captivating woman he had ever met.” Bu 
Lord Harcourt was the spouse of a bedchamber-lady; t 
portrait in question is that of a grimacing Medusa; an 
the whole of Miss Stuart’s book is an indictment of te 
Queen’s consistent inhumanity. 

Only one of the daughters had anything like a norm 
life. The Princess Royal was married at thirty to the Duk 
of Wurtemberg, whom Napoleon made a King. She ws 
thus able to address the astonished Queen Charlotte as “tre 
chere Mére et Soeur.” Her husband was thought to hav 
been created in order to demonstrate how far the huma 
skin could stretch without bursting. He treated her so il 
as to invite diplomatic intervention by the Prince Regeml 
Yet she was easily the most fortunate of the family. Cut o 
from this eldest daughter by the exigencies of war, the Ques 
seemed to have resolved that the experiment of miarmag 
should not be repeated. For another twenty vears st 
governed her five unhappy spinsters with a rod of ir 
they were well over forty, they had to seek in vain het 
permission to visit the Duke of York at Oatlands for # 
afternocn ; while visits to Carlton House were ruled out @ 
the grounds of impropriety. The Queen was also able, 5 
keeping them at home, to pocket their allowances. 

On assuming the Regency, the Prince immediately set hit 
self to better his sisters’ lot by obtaining “ establishments 
for them. The Queen was furious at this blow to ht 
authority. There were storms and reproaches. “My 0 
private opinion,” wrote one of the Princesses to the Regett 
“is that the great distress is jealousy of your kindness towards 
us.” “How kind you are to us,” wrote another, “. . . fout 
Old Cats a dead weight upon you, old Lumber ® 
the country.” Their average age was then thirty-nine 
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MORE PORTRAITS OF A 
LIFETIME, 1918-58 


JACQUES-EMILE BLANCHE 
‘What an amazing gallery of portraits is 
this!’—as HAROLD NICOLSON said of the first 
volume. ‘The New Statesman describes it 
in an advance notice as ‘a brilliant survey of 
the intellectual and social life of his time, 
drawing a contrast of French and English 
life, and recording his impressions of con- 
temporaries such as D. H. Lawrence, 
Virginia Woolf, Diaghileff, and Augustus 
John.’ With many gravure illustrations. 18s. 


THE MAP OF LOVE 
DYLAN THOMAS 
Of this volume (which contains sixteen new 
poems and seven short stories) DESMOND 
HAWKINS, in The Spectator, says: ‘Mr 
Thomas is incontestably one of the few 
sources of new poetry in our time... 
He is a poet of major importance.’ 7s. 6d. 





INHERIT THE EARTH 


Amoststriking firstnovel by Margaret Shaw 


An Englishwoman’s historical novel that 
challenges comparison with North-west 
assage and Gone With the Wind. 8s. 6d. 














THREE ACRES AND A MILL 
ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY 
A book about gardening, village life in 
Berkshire, and plant-hunting in Iceland, 
the Alps, the Canary Islands, the Riviera. 
‘Mr Gathorne-Hardy, wanderer and 
botanist, is the ideal traveller. The 
charm of his writing lies in his complete 
and personal candour; in his love for the 
flowers of his quest; and in his descriptive 
passages about the mountains and wild 
places where his ramblings have taken him.’ 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST. Superb illustrations. 15s. 


A MAN IN THE STREET 
V. W. GARRATT 
An autobiography of a ‘man-in-the-street’ 
told with a natural frankness and sincerity. 
It has come at an appropriate moment. 
His war experiences and the conclusions he 
draws tells what historians notoriously over- 
look—namely, how the ‘man-in-the-street’ 
leads his normal life and what his reactions 
ros. 6d. 


are to war. 
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CLAUDE 
BERNARD 


PHYSIOLOGIST 
by J. M. D. OLMSTED. 


“Dr. Olmsted has rendered a very great service 
in building up for us a picture of the man—a 
dynamic, turbulent figure.’’ Spectator. |5/- net. 


GERALD HEARD 


PAIN, SEX AND TIME. 


“Mr. Heard's high position among modern 
English writers and thinkers should secure 
attention to the vision he has unfolded.”’ 

Sir Arthur Keith, Sunday Times. 10/6 net. 


SIGRID UNDSET 


MEN, WOMEN AND PLACES. 


A delightful collection of essays ranging in 
subject from books and authors to historical 
heroes and islands in the Baltic. 7/6 net. 


LIVING 
THOUGHTS 


LIBRARY 
TWO NEW TITLES, 2/6 net. 
SPINOZA presented by ARNOLD ZWEIG 
MAZZINI presented by IGNAZIO SILONE 














THIS IS. THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


by NICHOLAS MONSARRAT. 


A novel which must attract every intelligent 
reader. ‘Noteworthy both for the intellectual 
force and sincerity behind the pen.”’ 

Times Lit. Supp. 8/6 net. 


JUBAL TROOP 


by PAUL I. WELLMAN. 


“Jubal Troop is a very powerful American 
experiment. Gives a panoramic picture of the 
development of the West.’’ Yorkshire Post. 

8/6 net. 


PETER MALIN 


RIVER, SING ME A SONG. 


A new novel by the author of To Kill is My 
Vocation. Recommended for its unusual plot 
and brilliant presentation. 7/6 net. 


WARWICK 
DEEPING 


SHABBY SUMMER. 


The new Deeping breathes the essence of the 
countryside in high summer. 8/6 net. 


CASSELL 
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There were fresh shocks in store for the Queen. She did 
consent that Princess Mary, at the age of forty, might marry 
her half-witted cousin, the Duke of Gloucester. But she was 
“quite overcome” and “outrageous” when Elizabeth, at 
forty-seven, became engaged to the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg. He was “a monster of a man, a vulgar German 
Corporal, whose breath and hide is a compound between 
tobacco and garlic.” But even this was a happy release, and 
she lived contentedly with this oaf for eleven years. 

None of the married daughters had any children ; but one 
of the spinsters was more fortunate. King George was wont 
to tell as “a very extraordinary thing” how his beautiful 
Sophia had been attacked by the dropsy, and cured by a diet 
of roast beef. The Queen knew very well that the dropsy 
was a baby, by name Thomas Garth. The princesses, as 
Greville remarked, “were secluded from the world, mixing 
with few people, their passions boiling over and ready to 
fall into the hands of the first man whom circumstances 
enabled to get at them.” General Garth was so situated as 
an equerry ; he was a “hideous old devil, old enough to be 
her father, and with a great claret mark on his face”; but 
Sophia loved him to distraction. 

Princess Amelia’s relations with General Fitzroy have been 
much canvassed. Miss Stuart discusses them rationally and 
in detail. She does, not believe that Amelia ever had a 
child, but keeps an open mind on the question whether she 
was secretly married. The Princess certainly tried to create 
the impression that there had been a marriage; and it is 
likely that only the fear for her father’s sanity deterred her 
from an elopement. 

Miss Stuart’s researches have enabled her to bring Princess 
Augusta into line with these other two. She, it seems, loved 
yet another equerry, General Sir Brent Spencer. She begged 
the Regent for leave to marry him; and there is some 
evidence that he may have allowed it. This is a new and 
interesting story which the Windsor archives have disclosed ; 
and Miss Stuart does not attempt to make it romantic at the 
expense of historical fairness. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 





FOUR NEW BOOKS 


% Party 


ul 






Going by Henry Green (7s. 6d.) was the 


t of last week’s remarkable full-; review 


by David Garnett in the Neto Statesman, The Times 
describes it as a “delightful” novel ; the Odserver 
says: “Its author is one of the most original 
novelists now writing... the book is head and 





Iders above tl V rage.” 






% After the Deluge. Vol. Il by Leonard Woolf 


(15s.). The first volume of thi t work, 





ommunal psychology, re- 


planne 1 as a study of 





ceived a warm welcome from critics and the public. 
Of this volume Mr. E. E. Kellet 


ays: “Mr. Woolf has succeeded in thi 
. ” 
a 


tin the Odsercer 
d tic ult 
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task,” and advises readers to “get the took and 


P ynder it.” 


%& Coeducation by L. B. Pekin (7s. 6d.). Mr. 

T. C. Worsley reviewing this book in the New 
“Mr. Pekin’s case for co- 
e admits the difficultie 


” ” 
them fully. 


Statesman comment 





education is thorough.. .h 
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% Amber Innocent by Joan Adeney Easdale 


ng poem by the bril it young 







(5s.) is a new ig 
author of A Collection of Poems (1931) and Clemence 
and Clare (1932). 
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New Verse 


New Verse Anthology. Edited y i 
and Faber. 6s.) aad a a Fate 

New Verse made its bow in January, 1933, dedicated 
“ stratospherically high” aims in a “ poisonous and g 7. 
Gran Chaco of vulgarity, sciolism and literary racketeese: 
It superseded the declining Twentieth Century as the ene 
organ of the “under thirties,” and it has lived to be the ys 
of a decade. The writers of the ‘twenties celebrated aN afte, 
math, disentangling themselves from the last war ang tog 
the previous century ; making “transition” their 
The present decade, beginning with the emergence of 
and virtually closed a few weeks ago, has been marked by, 
fascinated obsession—alternating between horror and Optimigg 
—with the future. The optimism is conditional and ytop; 
a belief that “a change of heart” will follow revolutionay 
action. The mood of horror and despair, inspired Dy’ the 
actual evil present, has progressively deepened as the firy 
reforming enthusiasm was challenged by events. It echos, 
here in George Barker’s 

“Leave, leave the sad star that is about to die. 

Laugh, my comedians, who may not laugh again— 

Soon, soon, 

Soon Jeremiah Job will be walking among men.” 
in Charles Madges’s 

“We have no home. 
in Kenneth Allott’s 

“Seeing beyond our noses 


A land never to flow with milk and honey, 
But winter a stonethrow off and no more roses.” 






















Our bourgeois home is wrecked” 









William Empson’s parody, “Waiting for the end, bon 
waiting for the end,” neatly hits off a mood that has prevails 
throughout the period. Its source, of course, is Mr. Auden: 
and it is Mr. Auden, in person and in imitation, who is tk 
Grand Old Man dominating this New Verse reunion. M 
Grigson deserves credit for backing the winning horse whe 
it was still a dark one; the anthology that he has made 
certainly the best available cross-section of post-Eliot poetn 
Mr. Grigson, always influenced by Auden, pumps whok- 
heartedly for the Augustan virtues. Accordingly his tast, 
like every true taste, is limited and idiosyncratic. He hs 
made errors of judgement, and sometim:s repented late 
Some of his minor enthusiasms are difficult to share; ani 
George Barker, now securely established in this anthclogy 
was for a long time a favourite target for Mr. Grigson\ 
attacks. Nevertheless Mr. Grigson’s editorship has nourithe 
the poetic vitality of his generation, and New Verse ha 
constantly radiated heat, light and sound. It is Mr. Grigsu 
who has set the pace during recent years, and I personaly 
prefer his lively, quarrelsome, militant tone to the sedatir 
gentility of his American counterpart, Poetry of Chicago 
New Verse Anthology is an impressive selection to come from 
the pages of a single periodical, and it epitomises a gene» 
tion no less than the Georgian anthologies did. Aude 
Spender, MacNeice, Barker, Dylan Thomas and Berna 
Spencer are among the poets represented, and the bod 
includes photographs and biographical notes. In the field ¢ 
contemporary poetry this is a book of permanent value. 


DESMOND HAWKINS 































































































St. Hilary Plays 


Plays from St. Hilary. By Bernard Walke. 
2s. 6d.) 

TuHousaANDs of people must know of St. Hilary and ® 
famous parson: that remote little church upon Mount's By 
in Cornwall, its thirteenth-century spire among the trees @ 
the right as you pass by on the high road to Penzance, a 
inside the exquisite paintings and ornaments: witness to t& 
work of their parson, Bernard Walke, artist and saint. Itt 
from this church that the St. Hilary play has been broadcat 
Christmas after Christmas. Here it is now, along with ™ 
other plays, the Passion-tide one, The Upper Chamber, a 
The Eve of All Souls. They are very suitable for performane 
anywhere, especially in church, and perhaps most of all in &® 
West Country, because of that life in which they take the 
rise and the dialect in which they are written. 


Fr. Walke tells us that it was the thought of the plain 
guarry—the field of the play—at St. Hilary,. that led him ® 


(Faber and Fabe 
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JOHN P. MARQUAND’s 


WICKFORD 
POINT 


Sir Hugh Walpole : 


developed and beautifully solved 
kind of reminiscent, sharp and 


Philip Page (Daily Mai/): “ One of the very 
best of the family chronological novels . . . done in the 
manner of a born story-teller.” 512 pages 8s. 6d 


FRANCIS 
HACKETT 


author of Henry the Eighth 


QUEEN ANNE 
BOLEYN 


The novel is as solid and sparkling as the author's 
Henry VIII. (Reynolds.) So lively a touch, so 
assured a pen . he brings you close to his 
people history in the most amiable guise. 


(Ralph St aus.) 


C.V.R.THOMPSON 


I LOST MY 
ENGLISH 
ACCENT 


A new and original commentary (on the United 
States) which will raise blisters and laughter in 
equal proportions His indiscretions are 
sometimes Himalayan in contour: and if he 


doesn't lose his life as well as his English accent By RUPERT DOMINICK. The story of a 
he is a lucky guy. (Books of To-day.) This is a a murderer. Nottingham Gdn: “A 
book to go on library lists AT ONCE. It has novel, a tour de force. Extraordinarily well told.” 


the power to recreate the Strange experiences of 


an Englishman who, having marvellous 
things, is unstinting in sharing them with us Sree ie mea 4 
— By ANGUS GRAHAM (Author of T'4e Golden Grind- 
stone) A stirring novel of romance and adventure. 8/6 


(Evening Standard.) 
? Lf 
BLACK is my TRUELOVE’s HAIR 
By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS (Author of 
Time of Man)The story ofa girl’s awakening heart. The 
tale is simple and tender with human compassion. 7,6 


FLAUBERT and 
Manama: BOVARY 


By FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
Sir Hugh Walpole: « his lively enter 


taining book is the very best kind of ‘Escapist’ literature.” 


~ 
—S 


“ The theme is 
in a_ delightful 
tender humour.” 
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= Book Society Recommendation 
= Daily Mail Book of the Month 


Excellent Novels 


STRAWSTACK 
By DOROTHY CAMERON DISNEY  Dai/y Tede- 
graph: “ Puts Miss Disney up a couple of thousand 


points on most other writers of murder stories.” 7/6 


MAN HUNT 


hunt. for 


_~— a —— — 


ren arkable 


76 


— 
—— 
a. 
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seen 


stay-at-homes 


ROBERT ETON 


THe FAITHFUL 
YEARS 


A novel of the English countryside. There is 
an attractiveness about all Mr. Eton’s work, and 
may be warmly recommended. 


— _— 
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this new story... 
(Ralph Straus.) 


MARY FITT 


‘ti MURDER OF 

Bar portrait of a genius. | take off my hat to the Author for 
} a most absorbing*and entertaining volume. ‘The affair 
an MOUSE between Flaubert and Louise Colet has never been 
the \\ told in English so well before.” 

ts Miss Fitt’s dialogue is some of the best among 

cas detective story writers, and she knows how to Scotsman : « Exceedingly well done. Not only 
rw keep up suspense Murder of a Mouse \ an intimate study of Flaubert, but a fine record of 
anc very nicely characterised indeed (The \ literary and artistic life in Paris during the middle of the 
nc Ot erver.) XIXth century. Its entertainment value is as great as 
tr its serious aspects.” 432 pages 12s. 6d. 
rod 
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NICHOLSON and WATSON 
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Joseph Sell (2-col. review) : ** Here isa living 
} E 


= Book Society Recommendation 
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ROBERT HALE 
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write these plays and that they were an intimate expression of 
the religious life of the village. In the Middle Ages many 
Cornish parishes had their plain-an-guat where the miracle 
plays or lives of the saints or scenes i. the Bible were 
performed. Fr. Walke may be considered as the successor— 
after four centuries—of that unknown canon of Glasney who 
wrote the miracle-plays in Cornish which survive. These 
plays have the authentic spirit of those earlier ones, the country 
humour, the catholic familiarity with sacred things. 

“Why, my dear life” (says St. Peter), “who’s coming up the 


road now; Judas Iscariot on his way to town. Judas Iscariot, 
come here. Whatever are ’ee going to town for, my dear?” 


That is quite, quite right: exactly as a Cornish fisherman 
might say it. 

I find these plays, I must say, very moving. They are 
so simple and true to the lives of the people, whom Fr. Walke 
has lived with and observed so tenderly, so lovingly. They 
all breathe his spirit, kindly, whimsical, with such a wise, 
searching eye for human beings, and always a vision of this 
life in terms of the Catholic Faith. It is, of course, a dream, 
but the kind of dream that makes one think of Hardy going 
to see the oxen bow the knee on Christmas Eve, 

“ Hoping it might be so.” 
Cornwall has been very lucky to have such a parson in our 
time, another R. S. Hawker of Morwenstow. Fr. Walke has 
achieved, in a much more inclement time, somethihg near 
to what Hawker did; and yet at the same time it has been 
a creation of his own. 

If I might dare to mention a word of suggested improve- 
ment, it is in relation to the use of Cornish dialect. Fr. Walke’s 
command of it is extraordinary, but it is that of someone who 
has learned it from outside ; you need to have been inside 
and spoken it from your childhood to get it unerringly right. 
Nobody says “does” in Cornish, it is always “do” ; nobody 
says “one” as a personal pronoun, it is always “you”; I 
have usually heard the word “ vitty ” with a “v,” not “ fitty.” 


Lady Eleanor Smith calls Betty Stucley’s 
new long novel LOUISA “a fine achieve- 
ment.” ‘ Were I a critic,” she adds, “I would 
certainly boost it.” George A. Birmingham 
thinks it is “ written with very great vigour and 
evident enjoyment, a story which it is almost 
impossible not to finish once it is begun.” 
8s. 6d. net. 


Is it possible that Lynn Doyle should have 
surpassed the rumbustious standard he set 
with Ballygullion, a strong seller for 31 years ? 
Most people who have read his fresh galaxy of 
Irish tales, THE SHAKE OF THE BAG, seem 
to think so. 7s. 6d. net. 


*GODOLPHIN HORNE WAS NOBLY 
BORN ’—if you are unaware of his later 
subsidence to boot-boying at the Savoy, get 

Hilaire Belloc’s CAUTIONARY VERSES. 
6s. net. 


3 } fens wtta Street London Ww 2 
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But these are merely querelles d’école. What we want 5 
know is whether Fr. Walke has got some more plays fog 4 
We want at least another volume of plays and memories . 
A. L. Rowse 


Mr. Huxley on Longevity 

After Many a Summer. By Aldous 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

After Many a Summer is in certain ways a reversion » 
Mr. Huxley’s earliest habit as a novelist. Its setting jg the 
of the earliest books—a country house, more fantastic thas 
its European counterparts only to the degree thai becomes the 
home of an American, instead of an English, eccentric: the 
grouping of the characters, positioned round a Middle-ages 
English man of letters of the Chelifer type (though mop 
augustly employed), is familiar ; and much of the book (jp, 
cluding the whole of the first ninety pages) is animated 
the sophisticated, ironic gaiety that was the dominant tone yj 
all Mr. Huxley’s books from Crome Yellow to Those Bane 
Leaves, and was only dispossessed by the more mordant yj 
of Point Counter Point. A great deal of it is consequent 
much more entertaining than either of Mr. Huxley's late 
books. Unfortunately, the entertainment frequently 
interrupted. 

The characters in Mr. Huxley’s novels have nearly alway; 
lacked reality. In the earlier books, whether amiable or repe. 
lent, obvious or freakish, they derived their vitality from th. 
wit and cynicism expended on them by a creator whose ati. 
tude towards them was as detached that of a conjure 
towards his toys. Later, when Mr. Huxley abandoned jj 
position of intellectual detachment and made satire alterna 
with sermons, his characters’ lack of reality became even mor 
apparent: the characters introduced to illustrate other thay 
cynical points of view possessed interest not because the 
had a personal existence on an imaginative plane, but simp) 
because of Mr. Huxley’s expository skill. They were tr 
creations in fact, not of a novelist, but of a tractarian. |p 
this book the characters divide themselves sharply into tw 
categories ; on the one hand, those (like Jeremy Pordage, th 
man of letters) representing attitudes which Mr. Huxley dos 
not wish to defend and about which he permits himself to 
ironic, or a simpler butt, Mr. Stoyte, the American mult- 
millionaire, with his fantastic surroundings, his infinite gull- 
bilitv, and his terror of death ; on the other hand, those like 
Mr. Propter, who the ventriloquist’s dummy for M: 
Huxley’s own philosophy. With the characters of the firs 
category Mr. Huxley displays his customary destructive skill 
With Mr. Propter, as a character, he displays little skill o 
any kind. His failure with him is a matter of proportion, for 
while there can be two opinions of the interest of what 
says, the effect of his monologues, which occur much t& 
frequently and at infinitely too great length, is to make th 
book periodically static, and to destroy the effect of what has 
preceded them. It doe’ not matter that his philosophia 
lectures would not be credible in a person in real life ; it doe 
matter that they have the effect, not of elements in a work 0 
fiction, but of a series of casual tracts. 

There remains one character with one foot bafflingly a 
each category. The private life and character of Dr. Obispo 
Mr. Stoyte’s domestic physician, is gaily and _ trenchant 
satirised. But Dr. Obispo is engaged on experiments on & 
nature of longevity, about which, exchanging biological! term 
for those of metaphysics, he is permitted to talk almost 2 
interminably (though not quite as grittily) Mr. Propte 
Jeremy Pordage makes his contribution to scientific pr 
by discovering in the course of literary research that Obispo 
diagnosis had been anticipated, a century ago, by an Englist 
nobleman, who had extended his span of life by eating & 
intestines of carp. The sequel to this discovery—Dr. Obispo! 
immediate descent on the last recorded residence of the fift 
Earl of Gonister—gives Mr. Huxley the pretext for a desctiP 
tive passage of quite remarkable horror. It requires a biologs 
to review Mr. Huxley’s treatment of this particular them 
Either his final scene is an imaginative illustration of a theor 
in whose validity he believes, or he has bolstered up the oe 
with pages of bogus science to make his final horror sc® 
seem plausible. Lacking the biological equipment to jut 
between these alternatives, one can only say that the clim® 
strikes one as grimly farcical, and the preliminary scien 
lessons as rather dull DEREK VERSCHOYL! 


Huxley. (Chatto ani 
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The Best Books for 
Blacked-out Evenings 





are obtainable from 


CLASS “A” SERVICE 


All the books on the library shelves. 
| month 3/-; 12 months £1. 


CLASS “8” SERVICE 


All but the newest books. | month 
13; 12 months 10/-. 


PREFERENTIAL SERVICE 


The latest books quickly. | month 
56; 12 months £2 3s. 


A special facility for regular customers 

allows payment of six-monthly sub- 
scriptions by weekly instalments. Please 
ask for leaflet. 


Unlimited Exchanges at 
nearly 700 Library Branches 


HEAD OFFICE : STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 











YAMANAKA 


AND CO. LTD. 


Incorporated in Japan 
iP 


20, Davies Street, London, W.1 
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In every Country House, Club, and good 
Library will be found 


THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Vo. 542. 


OCTOBER, 1939. 7s. 6d. net. 
MANI ror New 

2: Soctan History 

Ss IN Proprietary Mepicine Law 


By W. J. Blyton. 
By G. G. Coulton, Litt.D. 
By A. St. Clair Geddes, 


s By Si Charles Petrie, Bart. 

s AND ISOLATION By R N. Goold-Adams. 
F State Soctat SERVICES. By Dr. B. G. M. Baskett. 

p Fir By C. E, Lawrence, 


ReePusLICAN ARMY 
Empire Overseas. By Donald Cowie. 
By Whitwell W. F. Dodd. 


Unity anp Party Government. By Sir John A.R.Marriott. 


4 
THe 


( nT Books, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 








—wW. i. SMITH & SON’S | 
LENDING LIBRARY 
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JACQUES MARITAIN 


Antisemitism 


Jacques Maritain has long been recognised on the 
Continent as one of the most profound of con- 
temporary philosophers and, in reviewing his last book, 
The Manchester Guardian hailed him as “ one of the 
great minds of our time.” 

In the present book the author deals with every aspect 
of antisemitism as manifested in the world to-day. He 
shows how, even in those countries where a large 
Jewish national minority causes certain economic 
difficulties, antisemitism can only aggravate such 
difficulties; and where, as in Nazi Germany, anti- 
semitism transcends the economic plane and forms 
the core of Racism and Neo-Paganism, he utters the 
solemn warning that we are faced with the disruption 
of morality and of civilisation itself. 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Degrees of Knowledge . 2Is. ne. 
*“* | have no space in which to indicate the scope and 
grandeur of this book, which shows the mind of a great 
man expressing with noble dignity the conclusions of 
an intelligence of uncommon power.’ — 


C. E. M. Joad in The New Statesman. 


True Humanism Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
“There is little doubt that Maritain is one of the 
great minds of our time, fair, without bitterness, and 
of uncommon power.”—The Manchester Guardian. 
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COMPANY FINANCE 


By W. Cotitin Brooks. 6s. 


This introduction to the mysteries and practices of Company 
Finance is at once a guide and a book of reference. ts 
author, as a leading Financial Editor and the writer of many 
is recognised as an authority on 

subject both in Europe and the United States While 
this volume does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatise 
on its subject it is fully adequate to the needs of the student 
and business man 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 


By Lera S. 
ot Education, 
University 
Prof. Leta S. Hollingworth, by placing her wide experience at 
the disposal of parents, teachers and all who have the welfare 
in their hands, has removed any possible excuse 
in an intelligent manner with the difficulties 


standard works on finance, 
h 


Professor 
Columbia 
6s. 


Ph.D., 


College, 


Ho_LiINGWORTH, 
Teachers 


ot children 
for failing to cope 
and dangers of adolescence 


BASIC THEORIES 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


By B. F. CatHerwoop, Ph.D., Professor of 
Social Sciences and Director of the Academic 
Department of Ithaca College, New York 
Portraits 12s. 
CONTENTS Introduction—The Neo-Classical Scheme of 
Distribution—Adam Smith—Thomas Robert Malthus—David 
Ricardo assau William Senior—John Stuart Mill—Summary 
It is the purpose of this study to present in the form of 
a critical analysis those principles found tn early economic 
thought which may apply directly or indirectly to the great 
field of distribution as it is conceived by economists to-day. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
WESTMINSTER 
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Safety Area 


By H. E. Bates. 


The Flying Goat, 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


IN an earlier volume of Mr. Bates’s stories, I find a sentence 
which seems to crystallise both his purpose and his mood: 
the careful undramatic anecdote and then the slow turning 
it over in the mind, the sense of echoing, undisturbed rumina- 
tion. A man is listening to the shouts of newsboys 
vanishing along the street: “ And he sat there long after they 
had died away, the memory of their inarticulate sound per- 
sisting in his mind like the clamour of voices crying to be 
understood.” That they never are understood is half their 
value ; nothing is ever explained ; no neat line is ever drawn 
at the end of a story—the idea goes crying on, inarticulate. 
So in The Ox, in this latest volume, the washerwoman pushes 
her old bike uphill, her husband in gaol and her children 
gone, making her way out of her particular story into the 
general life ; the old talkative gentleman with the wreath who 
cannot remember where he is going waves his pink hands out 
of the railway carriage window and is drawn on, away from 
today’s turmoil, into the safety area of the imagination. A 
magazine story can be recognised between covers by the fact 
that it leaves nothing behind ; the plet is astute'y tied up, and 
the author clears his characters away as effectively as a high 
explosive bomb. 

Mr. Bates in his last two collections has sometimes been 
guilty himself of a magazine story. The Blind, a pathetic and 
horrifying account of a quack’s treatment of a country girl 
with cataract; 1 Am Not Myself, about a young man’s love 
for a girl on the borderline of sanity ; The Ox, The Wreath— 
these are all worthy of a place in the canon, and so too perhaps 
are the humorous stories, a new Uncle Silas and an absurd 
joke called The Flying Goat. But creeving in nowadays one 
finds the neat plot, the rounded anecdote. There is a banal 
story about a public figure who wasn’t as good as people 
thought, and Mr. Bates shows an odd ignorance of newspaper 
values in Shot Actress—Full Story. The Ship and The 
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Machine are too crafty: we see the climax ready to click th 
a trap. Perhaps We Shall Meet Again might haye ~ 
written by a young member of the Left Book Club: 
obvious dialogue between a fat woman, who suffe 
overeating at business banquets, and a starving girl, 

But with these exceptions, this book stands as a fin 
memorial of the country which was once behind the line 
Here Mr. Bates’s hard pictorial style is at its best, Withou 
the lushness, the wild-floweriness, the Ophelia touch ’ 
earliest stories : 





a faci, 
TS from 









of his 






“TIT got my overcoat and gloves and went out. It was an 
wind, steady, bitter, the sky a dull iron colour, without sun * 
the fields the grass had been driven flat by wind. The earth 
like rock. In a scoop of the land a small stream flowed pe 
between squat clumps of alder, catkins wind-frozen, cat-ice iagging 
out like frosted-glass from the fringe of frost-burnt rushes on bos 
banks. Farther on a flock of pigeons clapped up from a field of 
white kale, clattering wings on steel leaves, spiralling up, gatherin 
separating again like broken bits of the dead sky.” * 












Nor do I know any other short story writer today who q 
establish so economically his group of physical presences, This 
is from the opening page of The Blind: 








“Punctually at half-past nine the car came down into the tow 
mud-spattered or chalk white from its journey across the field-tract 
from the poultry farm, the man with rusty moustaches hanging 
down like loose tobacco from the pouch of his mouth ; the wom 
like a hen herself with beak-nose and cherry-hung hat bobbing 
like a comb ; and the girl sitting between them on the cart-cushion, 
staring with still stone-coloured eyes into the distance . . . ” 











GRAHAM GREENE. 





Ichabod 


How Green Was My Valley. By Richard Llewellyn. 
Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 





(Michael 






HERE is a first-rate novel in the romantic tradition, imaginative, 
vigorous, musical and sure of its direction. To call it romantic 
is not to imply that Mr. Llewellyn’s hold on reality is up- 
certain—it is, in fact, unusually strong—but that he uses reality 
as a spring-board, that a single gesture reveals a character, and 
that a girl’s demeanour in the face of love and disaster js 
explicit in the curve of her nostril. It is to imply that th 
rhythms suit the theme, that mood is intertwined with weather, 
that the story is greedy of air and colour, and that it releases, 
in Mr. F. L. Lucas’s phrase, the less conscious levels of th 
mind. In other words, it is a story written with the whol 
man, net with part of him. 











How Green Was My Valley—the operative word is “ was”— 
tells how industrialism came to a fair and prosperous plact, 
befouled it, destroyed its freshness, and corrupted the lives 
of those who lived in it. The narrator, Huw Morgan, whois 
a child when the story begins, is forced by circumstance to 
be a spectator and to prize his memories. (It is a happy sign 
of Mr. Liewellyn’s equipment that, in first novel, he 
instinctively chooses the perfect lens to illumine what he has 
to tell.) In episodes brilliantly seen and told, tender, gnm, 
bizarre, and often violent, the story of the mining family i 
set out, from the first Golden Age when men had sovereigns 
to spend, to the final day when Huw must leave the valley 
Each character is clear, because each is seen simply: but & 
is a profound simplicity. The goodness and strength of Huw’ 
father grip the reader with an almost physical force. This » 
intuitive writing, direct and passionate. To a child an & 
perience is a whole. Not till later do we select and attac 
meaning to one aspect only. A child tasting a cup of coffee 
wonders if he dare, approaches the table, stretches out Mi 
hands, feels the cup’s smoothness and heat, draws it fearfully 
to him, lifts and balances it, and tastes. ¢ 






his 













An adult says me 
coffee is good or not good. On page 19, Huw says significantly 
“TIT am the child that was, and nobody knows how I fee 
except only me.” That is the key to this story. The chil 
that was is present on every page. “She was not exact! 
smiling,” Huw says of his mother, “but as though she wa 
wrapping a smile inside a thought.” 







This is so much the sort of book I like, and the sort & 
writing I best understand, that I am afraid of over-pzaisins 
it. But when every allowance for partiality has been made ané 
small faults of over-emphasis noted here and there, it is obvious 
that here is a real talent with a new voice and a new visS.02 


L. A. Go. 
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a — 
t 





needs a 


spruce shave 


The Business Man is aware 


how i 


nportant an 


asset a 


fresh and alert face really 1S. 
The clean, inv igorating shave, 


without a trace of skin- 
soreness, that Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream gives, makes 
it his obvious choice. It 
tones up his face muscles 


for the rest of the day. 
















CREAM | 


DON’T LET THE WAR 
HARM THE CHILDREN! 


——- 











All lovers of little children are earnestly asked to help to maintain 
the National work of Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES during hostilities. 


8,250 


boys and girls are in the care of the Homes. 
No destitute child is ever turned away. 


10/- 


feeds one child for a fortnight—but GIFTS of 
any amount will be gratefully received. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be 
sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.t. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 











Think of 
a number 








Think of Player’s No. 3 when you're 
wanting a cigarette of delightful mellowness 
and excellent flavour —superb in quality 
that distinguished fragrance 
which critical smokers demand. 


and with 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 











20 - 1/6d. 
SO - 3/8d. 
3.P.63R 
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Keep the Home 
Fires Burning 





continuously 


WITH AN 


ESSE 


HEATING STOVE 


NO 
COMPLETELY 
INDEPENDENT ADVANCE 
BURNS IN PRICES 


DAY & NIGHT 


(Anthracite or Coke) 


ABSOLUTE 
FIRE-SAFETY 


Catalogues, terms 
and address of 
nearest stockist 
sent on request 


NASSAR 





SMITH & WELLSTOOD LID - BONNYBRIDGE SCOTLAND 


Established 1854 


LONDON: If LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 A 63 CONDUIT STREET, W.1 


EDINBURGH: I7 Greenside Place GLASGOW: 





LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place 
Il Dixon St., C.! 
e 


0.¢.C3 


GENTLY but surely the gilt-edged market is thawing. This 
is the most significant fact in Throgmorton Street. It 
means that after the groundswell which followed the storm 
the City is recovering some sort of poise. As I have main- 
tained in these notes, the minimum prices fixed on August 
24th will be vindicated. About half-a-dozen stocks have 
already broken away from their minima and it is possible 
to sell War Loan, latterly regarded as hopelessly over-valued, 
without offering to purchase other stocks. All this with a 
further reduction in Bank Rate round the corner which 
may have taken place by the time these words are printed. 
I see no reason why holders of fixed-interest securities 
should get worried. 

As for the general run of markets, they are not doing 
at all badly. Most of the big industrial shares have steadied 
up and there is modest buying of the selective type in coal, 
iron and steel and engineering shares, in commodity shares 
and American common stocks. This is as much, in present 
conditions, as anybody can reasonably expect, especially 
as it is still by no means easy to decide what kind of war 
we are going to face. Every investor believes that it will 
be a successful war, but there are many views upon its 
probable duration and its ultimate political and economic 
consequences. So perhaps it is as well if we save ourselves 
the trouble of too much thinking and help to bring success 
by making it our first duty to do what we can for the 
Government’s defence loans. 

* * * * 
INSURANCE SHARE PROSPECTS 

So far, insurance shares have proved disappointing to 
those who bought them as a good holding for peace or war. 
Since September 4th there have been some very sharp falls, 
partly because, like bank shares, insurance shares had to 
take the weight of liquidity selling which could not be put 
through in the gilt-edged market, but even more because 
estimates of earnings prospects were revised. It has been 
recognised, for example, that the net return on insurance 
companies’ investments is adversely affected by the sharp 
rise in income tax ; that life business will suffer from heavy 
claims and a falling off in new business ; that property 
investments are subject to physical risks, and so on. I 
feel, however, that the fall in insurance shares has been 
overdone. 

All the big companies have their investments widely 
spread ; very substantial assets are held in the United 
States ; the property risk will shortly be reduced by a 
Government insurance scheme; marine, fire and motor 
business should, in the aggregate, escape being seriously 
affected ; and up to a point the life position is protected 
by the probability that bonuses to policyholders will be 
reduced. At current prices representative insurance shares 
can be bought to yield anything between 4 and 5} per 
cent., a higher yield basis than has been known for many 
a long day. Investors willing to take a long view might 
consider this section. 

+ * * * 
TRANSPORT “CC” POSITION 

This is a sad blow for the “C” stockholders of the 
London Transport Board. No final dividend despite the 
raising of the fares and no light on the prospects now 
that the Board has passed under Government control. I 
will reserve judgement until the full accounts appear, but 
it is hard to understand why a modest final dividend could 
not have been paid. Passenger takings for the year to June 
30th actually increased and I cannot imagine, even allowing 
for higher expenditure and the reduction in receipts from 
the pooling arrangements with the main-line companies, that 
net revenue fell very substantially. The Board, however, 
has not departed from its stern financial policy and has not 
only maintained its reserve appropriations but raised the 
reserve for renewal by £145,000 to £2,570,000. As I have 
always suggested would be the case, the higher fares brought 
an increase in revenue, but as they were not operative until 
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June 11th, they could not bring any material 
the past financial year. 


benefit iy 


Everybody must feel sorry for Transport “C» . 


holders. They have never received their standar 
dividend since the Board was set up ; they now get 14 
cent., against 4 per cent. for 1937-38 ; their right tog oy 
a receiver is obviously academic now that the Goy 

has taken control; they are still in the dark about 
position under the new régime; and they have a Stock 
which, thanks to the Treasury, is hopelessly frozen at the 
official minimum price of 65. In relation to the 1 
cent. dividend 65 is obviously much too high, but I do 
take the view that all is lost. If ever there was a case fy , 
generous deal, it is surely here. The minimum price sho 
prove to be justified when the terms of Government conn 
are disclosed. 


d rate 


* - * * 
BUILDING SOCIETY OUTLOOK 


As the dust settles after the first flurry to adapt ourselyy 
to war-time conditions it is possible dimly to discern i 
new shapes of some of the largest figures on the financij 
stage. Among the most important is the building sociey 
movement which canalizes the savings of some 3,0000y 
shareholders and depositors, and lends out money to neal 
1,500,000 borrowers. Neither class of member stands wher 
it stood before the war. The borrower has perhaps ben 
called to the Colours or lost his job. If so, he has to a 
his society for latitude. If his case be strong he receivy 
it, though in general the concessions which build 
societies have found it necessary to make concern only th 
repayment of capital. That part of the householder 
payments which represent interest has not been mud 
affected. 

The applicant for a new advance finds himself in a les 
advantageous position. There is in war-time not only les 
demand for loans against house properties but also kes 
money in the societies’ coffers, and the higher bank ne 
and higher interest rates make it harder for the societies 
augment their resources. Thus there is no loan tap whic 
the house purchaser can turn on at will and such new loa 
as are made are treated as individual cases strictly on ther 
merits. They carry rates of interest of § per cent. to § 
per cent., but applications which were already under wa 
at the outbreak of war are being completed at the old me 
of 43 per cent. 

7 * * * 


DIVIDEND AND TAX PROBLEMS 


The 3,000,000 shareholders and depositors who make 
the other side of the picture have an equally compl 
problem to settle. A fairly substantial volume of money 
was withdrawn at the beginning of the war though by m 
means sufficient to disturb the very solid foundations of th 
building society movement. When the appeal to subscrik 
for Government loans is made a problem will arise com 
plicated by the moral question: Is it better in the nation 
interest that one’s money should remain tc sustain tk 
well-established stability of the building societies or should 
one lend it to the State? The problem will be simplified 
by the knowledge that the more you leave in the building 
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society, the more the society itself will be able to support 
the war finance. One further point based on self-interest 
alone may be quoted in favour of moderating any change 
which are contemplated. This is the higher rate 
taxation. 

Building societies pay their interest tax free and thet 
selves bear the tax on the dividends distributed. If the 
can pay the same dividends with income tax at 7s. 
7s. 6d. in the £ the value of the dividend is correspondingly 
increased. What the societies will have to pay with tk 
new rates of tax is now under examination and it is eatly 
to be dogmatic. I venture the guess, however, that mos 
of them will be able to maintain their dividends and thet 
selves carry the higher tax. Custos. 
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OSE WHO WERE LEFT BEHIND 


When the children, mothers and blind people 
were evacuated from London there remained 


, large number of 


HELPLESS ADULT CRIPPLES 


for whom the Government had 
made no provision. A considerable 
number of those who could be 
moved have found a haven of rest 
and safety at the Shaftesbury Society 
~ Camps at Dovercourt and Whit- 
ruxved_is¢ stable, where they are being housed, 
sii SION fed. entertained and taught handi- 
crafts. Will you help to keep them 
there? Money is urgently needed. 
Donations should be sent to the 
Secretary at the emergency address : 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN HOME, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, EGHAM, SURREY. 





REVISED PRICES. 


PEAT FIRE 
IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND FRAGRANT 

ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST THAT COSY AND INTIMATE 

ATMOSPHERE WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE 
ENGLISHMAN. 


Prices :—8,000 blocks - - - 
4,000 _ ,, ° - “ 
2,000 _,, « ° “ m 

Carriage paid to nearest goods station. 

1,000 blocks * é 

500 _ ,, - ° ° 

—  ~ - rm ~ 

100-—Cl—,, e « < 


Packed in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT FUEL NOW. 


Produced for centuries from the well-known Somerset Moors. 
Descriptive leaflet on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 


Est. 1869. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 


Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns, etc. 








THE ADVENT 
OF WAR i/as added greatly to our 





difficulties, but we must 
help the children needing our care. Please 


assist us to do so by sending a generous gift to 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron H.M. the King. (Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) Est. 1856. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 55, Leigham Ct. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 











| And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
| to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we 
do injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and | 
Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the | 
worse, in a free and open encounter ? 1 
MILTON. Areopagitica. |f\ 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. | 
BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1. = 




















‘IF YOU 


were rescued 
from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 115 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gdns., London, S.W.1 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, O.B.E., 


ROYAL MAIL 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Via 
PORTUGAL, PERNAMBUCO & BAHIA 
For Sailings and Fares to BRAZIL, URUGUAY and ARGENTINA apply to 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, F.c.3 























SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER ~- CARDIFF - GLASGOW 








IMPERIAL CANCER — 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
of the disease in man and animals. The work of this Fund and of 
other great centres of research has increased our knowledge of the 
origin and nature of cancer and has so altered our outlook that the 
disease is now curable in increasing numbers. Our previous accommoda- 
tion has become too limited and we have recently built new modern 
laboratories to extend the scope of our investigations. The income 
from investments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the 
total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies are earnestly solicited, and should be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, c/o Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

















Change of Life 6’- 
in U.K. Post 4d. 
Men & Women 


by Marie C. Stopes, D.Sc. 

“BIRTH CONTROL TO-DAY” - . ° * s 65/- 

(Illustrated pocket size) U.K. post 4d. 
Other Standard Works by the same Author; 

“MARRIED LOVE” ° ° ° e ° » 6/- 

U.K. post Py 








“ENDURING PASSION” . . ° ® 


(Continuation of “ Married Love ”) U.K. post 4d. 
“THE HUMAN BODY” - - ° . . ° - 3/6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) U.K. vent 


“ CONTRACEPTION” - - - . ° 
Its Theory, History and Practice (Illustrated) U.K. post 9d. 


‘At all Booksellers or direct by post (Foreign & Colonial Postage extra) from 


106/108, WHITFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 


Prizes of book tokens for £1 1s. and tos. 6d. are offered 
for the two best lists of six rules to guide the conduct of 
ordinary people in war-time. Specimens of the kind of sug- 
gestion we have in mind will be found in the first paragraph 
of our “Country Life” page. 

_ RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “Com- 
petition No. 5.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, October 20th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withho!d the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor 1» 


eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 


munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 


breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 

REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 3 
THE usual prizes were offered for the best descriptions 


in not more than 250 words of dialogue or narrative of the 
meeting in the Shades of those two distinguished but 
unfortunate soldiers, General von Fritsch and Marshal 
Tukhashevsky. It was evident that most of the competitors 
did not share the belief prevalent in Nazi Germany that 
General von Fritsch was unsympathetic towards the régime, 
for almost every sentence in his conversations with Marshal 
Tukashevsky began or ended with a devout “Heil Hitler! ”: 
some went further and put into his mouth justifications of 
the régime’s conduct towards himself. Marshal Tukhashevsky 
was permitted to show no more resentment towards his com- 
patriots, though in his case it was fatalism rather than a 
sense of military duty that led him to acquiesce in the turn 
his fortunes had taken. On the whole the entries were 
undistinguished. D. G.’s was the only one of positive merit, 
and he accordingly gets the first prize, while the second goes 
to Mr. N. E. Marryat, whose entry, though (like all but D. G.’s) 
pedestrian, was at any rate plausible. 
FIRST PRIZE 
Enter in the Shades General von Fritsch and Marshal 
Tukhashevsky. 
BOTH AT ONCE: 
Are you the happy warrior, are you he 
Whom every man in arms would wish to be? 
MarsHaL T.: _ 
I was a traitor: I was heard confess 
By chosen members of my national Press ; 
A visionary—oh, the dream was wild, 
Of Germany and Russia reconciled. 
My Leader knew how wild: he proved his case 
By an odd silence, a vacuum, a disgrace 
Hinted in foreign papers, an exile, 
Enforced by nervous friends afraid to smile, 
From counsel, conversation, till at last 
The gunbutts grounded as the Ogpu passed. 
Five sleepless nights they stayed to question me, 
Then Pravda dug the grave which set me free. 
GENERAL VON F.: 
You lived a year too early, I too late 
Unused to public love and private hate, 
I read my Moltke, lived with men and maps, 
Modelled the Western Wall, dugouts, tank traps, 
Studied statistics, knew the exact strength 
Of enemy divisions and the length 
Of hangman’s rope allowed us. Better far 
Have endlessly applauded at Lehar, 
With Goebbels censored films, with Marshal Goering 
Have tickled tiger cubs to set them purring. 
My only aim to make my land securer, _ 
I warned too often—Thus far and no Fuhrer. 
They shot me in the back, lest I should be 
A crying witness to stupidity. 
MarsHac T.: 
My plot unfinished: Stalin completes it. 
GENERAL VON F.: 
My army withdraws: Hitler defeats it. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post oF Marke 
No envelopes wili be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solr on Wedne 
form appearing below. 


) The name of the winner will be publishe 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny sta 
Solutions from the U.S.A. 
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ACROSS 5. A reverse for Satan (5), 
1. A suitable seat for the syco- 6. Sailors do, or sometimg 
phant (9). stop and call (9). 
6. Briefly in favour of them 7. Where the performer wa 
(5). ‘ weary and ill at ease (5). 
9g. A drop mixes (5). 8. So don’t Sam  adop 
10. Is avenges made out of monstrous disguise (9). 
them (9). 13. Go with me for a book (2 
11. Kingsway? (2 words) (5, 4). words) (4, 5). _ 
12. A bit of entertainment (5). 14. What is implied in ow 
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26. 


77 


28 
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32 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 


. The woman assisting the 
Services is about fifty-one 
(5). 





. Nobody’s native tongue (9). 

. Exhibited (9). 

. “Few sons. attain’ the 
praise Of their great ——” 
(5). 

. “Ah, my heart—my heart 
is yearning Still to be by 

cool! ” (5). 

. Shy girl it might’ be 
(probably not!) (9). 

. Channel (9). 

Findlater unfound (5). 

. Museum, with a__- slight 
change of letters (4). 

. These are not written in 
6 down (9). 

DOWN 

. Upside down this beast 
appears to be memorialised 
at some place unnamed (5). 

. “To sport with —— in the 
shade, Or with the tangle of 
Nezra’s hair” (9). 

. Booty (5). 

. How those who get hard 
labour conduct themselves? 
\Y). 


SOLUTION NEXT 


quotation from Milton (9 


16. They show how peopk 
have come down in th 
world (9). 


17. A criterion of constancy (2 
words) (5, 4). 

21. These may be found in th 
mine and on top also (5 

22. Walking ship (5). 

23. Not the opposite of a 
outlaw (2 words) (2, 3). 

24. The length of rigging (5 
SOLUTION TO 

CROSSWORD No 31, 
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The winner of Crossword No. 31 is W. Aldersey Lewis, 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


ywporated by Royal Charter, 


(Ine i 1835 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. TRENGTHEN THE FIGHTING FORCES 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. | : . . ‘ 
Paid up Capital it = £ 4.500.000 | marshalled against tuberculosis by contributing 
Reserve Fund . ‘ £ 2,475,000 your share towards the war chest of BROMPTON 
Currency Reserve ° £ 2,000,000 | SPILT Rare ito eed 110.00 . , 
Reserve Licbility of Preptictors under the Charice £4,560,606 HOSPITAL. Bromy t n nec ls £110,000 eve ry year 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New to continue the struggic Please send your git to 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also the Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. | 
Deposits for fixed periods received. | 
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RATES 





Tuo Shillings pe? a line averages 36 letters). Head- | 
ings displaye dv » CAPIT. il S occupying the equivalent to a 
ke ( hareed a I ouchers sent only to advertisers 
hose annow) exceed 9 lines. Series discounts 
2) °o for 6 insert: 5°, for 13; 7 for 26 ; and 10 
for 52. Instr houid reach THE SPEC T. ATOR 
Office, 99 Gower tre t, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
wo ensere insert ot later than Tuesday of 1 


PERSONAL 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce. Private Enquiries, etc. 
] ) Moderate onsultation free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 





gives (Estav. 192 12 Henrietta St.,W.2. TEM. 8594 
F you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to 
119 New Bond Street. Mayfair 9634-5. 
FFICES to be let. Fully furnished with modern 
( ) equipment, heated, lighted, cleaned. Central 
ewitchboard, enquiry desk and operator. Suitable for 
Associations business firms obliged to reduce 
expenses. Moderate inclusive rentals. Air raid shelter. 
N.U.S., 3 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 


—Apply, 
r HE lifeboat crew who pulled the stronger 
i Had pulled at TOM LONG ’baccy longer. 


oo E we ducated ladies, accustomed to running 








house tog r, one B.A., Oxon., one University 
College and hospital nursing experience, trained ex- 
perienced cooks, good needlewomen, house sewing, 
dressmaking, alterations, good shorthand and typing 
would undertake to run country house, or similar 
responsible position. Box A 804. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


from Tuberculosis, without 
regaining health but must stay 


NURSE suffering 
r relatives, 





means 
d to complete cure. Cost £2 10s. per 
unds exhausted. (Case 49.. PLEASE HELP 
—Appeal S Distt SSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Gr , W.6. 
CINEMAS 
ADEMY CINEMA, 


G 
A Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
BY SPECIAL LICENCE, 
The Greatest Film of our Time. 
PROFESSOR MAMLOCK (A. London). 
An Unforgettable Experience. 


yERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
B FERNANDEL in “IGNACE” (A rhe Rol- 
licking Adventures of France’s Conscript No. 1. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
' RUGBY), 


i LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK. 





by Boa t Education. This well-known School for 
Girls occupies large modern premises in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
to Unive y Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games and swimming. Individual attention 
assured e charge if desired. Illustrated prospecius. 
—Apply IPALS. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
RIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
t., W.1. Residential Branch at Angmering- 
sex. Founded 1910. May. 5§306-7-8. 


AGENCIES 


‘y ‘HI! 
MM 
on-Sea, Sus 


SCHOLASTIC 


] XPERT Advice given to parents seeking Schools, 
4 Convents or Tutors. Purchz asers seeking schools 


for sale Apply, Burrow’s S« HOI ASTIC BUREAU, 
Wellington House, 125 Strand, W.C. Tem. 3533. 
aq HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Pr tuses and reliable information about schools 
orwarded free of charge. 


The age of the pupil, district preferred , 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. Parton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
S t, London, E.C.4. Tel: Mansion House 5053 





City & Hall’ Lines 


| steamers, 


comfort of modern 
specially  de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
ean be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 


BOMBAY e KARACHI 
COLOMBO e MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN'S 


ITYeHALL LINES 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


| Tel. : Cobham 2851. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbanks Hotel, Balioch, Dumbartonshire. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGES 


i hee. 

COLLEGE, 37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course « f training extends 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 


over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 


For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
FREE LESSON in Short Story Writing. The 
A profitable War-time hobby.—REGENT INSTITUT! 





| 
| 


| by taking “ 


| Ask for descriptive list (3d. 


| BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


| BRODICK. 


Dept. &5F), Palace Gate, W.8 
NTELLIGENT Typing by expert. Theses, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry, French. Fr. 10d. 1,000 wrds. Gua- 
ranteed checked. Nora Ler, 29 Boundary Rd., Worthing. | 


ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex. MSS. 
4 Is. 1,000 words Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(€ TheStudy, 96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 


STREET PERILS 


1 its Consider 











re not ¢ ned to ro 

the plight ) friendless girls inded, penni 
less and homeless, in Le THESE HARK 
NIGHTS. Our Refuge doors are always open 
to them. Please send a cheque to 


London Female Preventive & Reformatory Institution, 
4 Birkenhead Street, London, W.C.1. 








| 


| 
| 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure immunity from 
COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 
BUCCALINE” Brand Tablets. ss. post 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 


HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Mayfair 4231 
») LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 


) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1,/6,2/6,4 6 post free. 


( ‘ASH IMMEDIATELY from £1 to £5000. We 

offer highest prices for Gold, Diamonds, Antique 
Send registered post or call, MAYFAIR 
Lrp., 14 Dover Street, Picca- 


Silver, 
Jews! 
dilly, 


etc. 
AND PLATE Co., 
W.1. 


igre ease UNDERWEAR BIG SAVINGS on 

shop prices! Famous “ B-P’’? Underwear comes 
to you direct from Makers—cuts out all middle profits. 
PRICES REDUCED for second year in succession— 
lower than ever before. Every size and style, for Women, 
Children, Men. Outsizes a_ speciality. Pure Wool, 
Mixtures, Art Silk. SATISFACTION guaranteed. Write 
for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREE PATTERNS to 
Birkett & Puitirps, Lrp. (Dept. S), Union Road, 
Nottingham. 


HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSES 


THE ALISON HOTEL. 
*‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. 


Melville 


k *DINBU RGH. 
Tel.31295 


4 Crescent. Tgms. ‘ 


| YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
A 


post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s HousE, 193 Regent 

Street, W.1. 
w* ICK CLUB,LTD., 21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d. 


with dinner 6s. 6d. 


7289. 


weekly, night or 3§s. to 


weekly.—Vict. 


or 305s. 
2 gns. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


GRAND CENTRAL. 

GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOLU TH (Sandbanks HAVEN. 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey BURFORD BRIDGB 
HOTEL. 


BELFAST. 


DOUGLA 

L NIVE RSI’ rY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). BRYN-TRYCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH. _ KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD. CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths).STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

PARK GATES. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


EDINBURGH. ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks LINKFIELD, {30-7 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).--FOX & PELI 
HUNSTANTON.--LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.— KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
REGENT. 
Argyllshire). LOCH AWE. 
bbe ACKERAY HOTEL 
reat Russell Street, W.C.r. 
BOWDON HYDRO. 
MANOR HOUSE. 
iW. 


LOCH AWE 
LONDON. 


MANCHESTE R 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire)._GOLF VII 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 


PORTREE (Isle of Skye). ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK BAY AND LINKS. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—-GRAND 


ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE. 
SC OURIE (Sutherland). SCOURIE. 
| SELBY (Yorks)..-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.- HESKETH PK., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.— GRAND. 
HEADLAND. 
~ PALACE, 
ROSLIN HALL. 
—SEASCAPE. 


HYDRO Horet1. 
BEN WYVIS. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD ( 
I Spy! or Europe without Tears \ 
by MAURICE BETHELL JONES. As light as muslin, sophisticated as a Paris model, 
thrilling as espionage itself, | Spy! is the most amusing and exciting novel we have published — 
for years. 7s. 6d. net Nc 


Living in Bloomsbury 


by THOMAS BURKE. Although the life of London runs like a thread through the 
whole fabric of this book, it is not primarily about London. Life in Bloomsbury is the centre 
of a large circle, the point around which the stories and reminiscences revolve. 10s. 6d. net 


The March of Literature 
by FORD MADOX FORD. «This is a tremendous work, having as its subject all the 


literary achievement of mankind . . . There are over 800 pages of it, and it is immensely 
readable.”—EDWARD SHANKS in John o’ London’s Weekly. lés. net 


Torquemada: Scourge of the Jews 


by THOMAS HOPE. “The author’s treatment of the characters that influence 
Torquemada’s life and activities and his presentation of the political, cultural and religious 
background of his story reveal a thorough mastery of the subject, deep insight and impartial 
judgment.’’—Manchester Guardian. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Mary Queen of Scots 
by M. P. WILLCOCKS. «She makes her characters live; they give that sense of moving 


through actual events which is not only a pleasure to the reader, but of real value in a 
historical work . . . a vivid and moving piece of work.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
lIlustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


PAE “eae Cw. ee ee 


J 


. + re. 
Six Years of Hitler: The Jews Under the Nazi Regime 
by G. WARBURG. Introduction by NEVILLE LASKI. “A clear and com- 


prehensive account of all the legislation against the Jews which has been enacted in the last 
six years. It removes any idea that the Nazis start a purge against Jews to divert the 
attention of the outside world from anything else.’’—Time and Tide. 7s. 6d. net 


— 


Mahatma Gandhi 
Essays and Reflections on his Life and Work, edited by S$. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


Mahatma Gandhi, one of the greatest personalities of our age, reached his seventieth birthday on 
October 2nd. This volume contains all that has been written in honour of the occasion by many 
distinguished persons in all walks of life. 7s. od. net 





The Economics of a Declining Population 
by W. B. REDDAWAY. Now that it is virtually certain that the population of this 


country will decline, fresh problems come to light, such as the likelihood of the burden of the 
national debt becoming intolerable, and its effects on unemployment. These and other vital 
problems receive the expert attention of one of Britain's ablest young economists. 8s. 6d. net 
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